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ion ani Bs 
ts NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
es 
ren HE military situation will probably be greatly modified 
before these pages are in our readers’ hands, for it was 
known on Friday in London that General Baller had been 
Br making another attempt to relieve Ladysmith, though the 
; result was not reported. Meantime we can only speak of the 
subtls events connected with the evacuation of Spion Kop,— 
described in detail below. When the officer in command 
Pade found that the sacrifices involved in holding the hill were 
too great to make its retention worth while, he wisely withb-, 
drew his force, and General Baller endorsed this view by 
ordering General Warren to recross the Tugela with his 
a3 wholecommand. This retreat was accomplished in a manner 
re which can only be described as masterly. It was effected with- 
hilo out loss and without confusion, though all the men, stores, 
urth guns, and transport had to pass through the narrow 
neck of the drift and the pontoon bridge. The public talks 
Y as if successful assaults were the only operations of war worth 
’ applauding, but all soldiers know that a properly conducted 
retreat in the face of the enemy often involves more skill and 
sent more high soldierly qualities than any forward movement. 
Generals Baller and Warren deserve the gratitude of the 
if nation for their respective shares in the operation. Meantime 
+e the reports from Ladysmith show that the garrison, though 
ON, disappointed, is still in good heart. We see no reason to 
doubt that they can hold out for another three weeks. 


atly 


il From the other parts of the theatre of war there is silence, 
" except that we now kuow General Kelly-Kenny and his 

division are at Thebus, midway between Generals French and 

Gatacre,—a disposition which shows that Lord Roberts is 
f still steadily pressing on his schemes for the invasion of the 
q Free State, and that at any moment we may hear of an actual 
94 advance. The continued suspense is very trying to the 
public, and it is quite possible that they may endure many 
more weeks of it, and suifer worse things even than they have 
suffered already. We would ask them to remember, however, 
that “if hopes were dupes, fears muy be liars,” and never to 
forget that if the nation’s resolve is maintained the end must 
be well. Let them remember that— 


| eee aes ta while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 


Cowues silent, flooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward look—the land is bright.” 





Parliament met on Tuesday,—though, unhappily, to dis- 
tract,and not to sustain, the public mind. The Queen’s Speech, 
however, though somewhat long and rambling, shows the right 
spirit when it exhorts all subjects of the Queen throughout 














this is a matter which concerns the whole Empire, and is no 
attempt, as has been asserted—ignorantly in some cases, 
maliciously in others—to force the rule and authority of 
England upon unwilling Colonists. In this context it is well 
to note the paragraph which weleomes the Federation of 
Australia :—“ I have watched with cordial satisfaction the 
yradual development of my great Colonies into self-governing 
communities.” The Queen’s Speech also speaks with proper 
enthusiasm and gratitude of the “brilliant courage and suldier- 
like qualities of the Colonial forces engaged in South Africa.” 
The other portions of the Quaeen’s Speech which are of 
importance are those dealing with the Army and Navy. 
“The experience of a great war,’ we are told, “must 
necessarily afford lessons of great importance to the 
military administrators of the country,” and we are warned that 
the country will be asked to make the sacrifices necessary 
“to place our defensive preparations” on a proper footing. 
As tothe Navy, we are told that “at a time when several 
other nations are perfecting their naval preparations at the 
cost of increasing efforts and sacrifices, the solicitude with 
which you have provided for the efficiency of our Navy and 
our coast defences will assuredly not be relaxed.” Practically 
the only Bills to be introduced will be of the Departmental 
kind. Care will also be taken to prevent men being dis- 
franchised by reason of service in South Africa. 





Lord Kimberley in his speech in the Lords on Tuesday 
showed good sense and patriotism. If he could not entirely 
resist the temptation to revert to the past, he laid far more 
stress on what the Government ought to do for the future in 
regard to naval and military preparations. Lord Salisbury’s 
reply—we say it with deep regret—was entirely unworthy of 
the occasion and of the office he holds. The country, 
as we have said elsewhere, expected from him not 
excuses for the past, bat firm resolves for the future. 
He should have refused at this moment to say any- 
thing in regard to the genesis of the war, but should have 
solely spoken of the nation’s resolve to see the war through 
at whatever cost, and should have told us how he intended to 
make success a certainty. Instead, he tried to lay the blame 
of our troubles, first on the smal!ness of our Secret Service 
Fund, then on the working of the British Constitution, and then 
on the Treasury. But if these things prevent us from waging 
war properly, why has Lord Salisbury refrained from telling 
the people of this country that they must mend them? Sach 
impotent complaints might be excused in a journalist who is 
without power, but not in a Prime Minister. If Lord 
Salisbury had at any time during the last fifteen years told 
the country that he wanted more secret service money and 
less Treasury control, the country would have satisfied him 
without demur. Only in the very last sentences of his 
speech, in which he asked for united efforts to retrieve our 
losses, did Lord Salisbury show any adequate appreciation of 
the situation. But again, Lord Salisbury has only to ask and 
to have. If he were to ask for a quarter of a million men 
to-morrow the country would vote them without a murmur. 





Lord Rosebery’s speech was as sound as Lord Salisbury’s 
was unsound, He rightly refused to deal for the present 
with the past conduct of the war, but he expressed himeelf as 
“appalled ”—as well he might be—at the tone and temper of 
the Prime Minister's speech. What,be asked, are the Govern- 
ment going todo? We regret to say he obtained no answer. 
We can only trust that he will continue to press his question 
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in season and out of season. If he does, he will certainly 
have our whole-hearted support, and the support, we believe, of 
nine-tenths of the nation, without any thought of party. Lord 
Rosebery has, indeed, a great opportunity open to him. If he 
will insist on the need for the Government taking the broadest 
and most serious view of the situation, and on their making 
military preparations which will ensure our being able to 
carry on the war in spite of any fresh disasters six months 
hence, and in spite of any threats of interference, he will 
obliterate that sense of weakness of aim and vacillation of 
purpose which he contrived to create in our minds during his 
tenure of the Premiership. No former doubts and mis- 
givings can or will be allowed to prevail if Lord Rosebery 
will only show strength of will and steadiness of aim, as well 
as what we never doubted as his possession,—the aspiration to 
serve his country. 





In the House of Commons Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
opened the debate on the Address. It would not be fair to 
condemn his speech as unpatriotic, for it did not pass the 
bounds of party criticism, but it contributed absolutely 
nothing to the national needs. The leader of the Opposition 
was followed by Mr. Balfour, who, unfortunately, in the 
greater part of his speech followed the bad lead given him, 
and went back over the sterile question of the diplomacy 
that preceded the war,'and the lack of knowledge displayed as 
to the Boer armaments. We can assure Mr. Balfour that 
whatever the party politicians may say on either side, the 
country as a whole has not the slightest wish to see the 
Government justify itse!f on these matters. They realise 
that the Government was xnxious to keep the peace, and ran 
great risks rather than appear to give provocation, and they 
realise also that the Boers only played with us. Ina word, 
they do not want to blame Mr. Balfour and his colleagues any 
more than they want to blame our generals for mistakes in the 
field. In both cases the servants of the public did their best. 
But though the country is anxious not to dwell on the past, 


possibly tend to secure victory in the future. It was here 
that Mr. Balfour’s speech broke down as completely as did 
the Prime Minister’s. It is true that he was quite firm as to 
the Government’s intention to carry on the war, but he said 
nothing as to the methods by which they mean to make that 
aspiration a reality. The country is longing for specific acts, 
not aspirations, however excellent. 

We cannot leave Tuesday’s debate without a word as to 
Mr. Robson’s excellent speech. Myr. Robson has really 
taken the trouble to study the facts of the Transvaal | 
juestion, and hence he is not taken in by the false analogies 
sbout the struggle between George III. and the American 
Colonies. Specially good was Mr. Robson’s pricking of one 
of the chief bubbles blown by the well-meaning but mis- 
guided advocates of the Transvaal. They allege that we 
are fighting for the difference between a seven-year and a 
five-year franchise. “What the Government demanded, of 
sourse, was a general franchise, but the Act passed merely 
abled Boer officials, with the consent of their superiors, 
n certain rather remarkable and almost impossible cases to 
tive the franchise to such Outlanders us they might happen 
» be personally satisfied with. ‘I'he conditions imposed were 
such that it really did not matter whether the period named 
was one year or ten years.” In this view be was confirmed by 
Mr. Kroger’s own statement that he did not mean to give a 
general franchise to the Outlanders. The offer of a five- 
year franchise was a delusive offer never intended to be 
accepted in any substantial sense. “But it gave the Boers 
time to complete their military preparations.” Mr. Robson 
has put his finger on the real reason for the “terrible mis- 
understanding ” as to our terms. 


Soon after the resumption of the debate on Wednesday 








Sir Robert Reid, in a long indictment of the negotiations, 
alluded to the newspaper Press which supported the war as | 
very likely to be corrupt” in part, denied the existence of | 
any evidence to prove that there was a Datch conspiracy in | 
South Africa, and declared that no one had made more | 
strenuous efforts for peace than President Steyn. The pro- | 
ceedings of the South African Committee he stigmatised as a 
scandal and dishonour to the House and the country, and 
demanded that the broken thread of the inquiry should be 


taken up by the House. Sir Robert Reid is a leperad 
aman of honour. It is therefore utterly inconceivable that 
he can have made this charge of corruption, by innuendo 
against the anti-Boer Press without what he believes to be 
evidence. He cannot let the matter rest where it is Without 
gross injustice. Most probably he did not mean to accuse 
the Spectator of corruption, but till he says specifically which 
papers he does accuse we lie under his accusation, We ask 
him therefore, in common fairness, to be specific in hig 
charges. Asan honourable man he cannot refuse,—especially 
as his words, being spoken in Parliament, are Privileged, 
Mr. Brodrick made an excellent fighting speech in reply, 
The country, he said, cared nothing about who sat on the 
Government Bench; what they cared about was that the way 
should be vigorously pursued to a conclusion. Ag for the 
dishonouring and scandalous South African Committee, 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, ang 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, had all sat on it. 


The debate on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s amendment 
regretting the want of knowledge, foresight, and judgment 
in regard to the war was continued on Thursday. The most 
important speech was that of Mr. George Wyndham, who wag 
the first Minister to find his feet. He spoke the exact truth 
in saying that the country cares nothing about the debate, 
Towards the end of his speech, Mr. Wyndham made an an 
nouncement which should at once have killed the debate, 
He stated that the Government were only waiting till it wag 
over to state what further military steps they mean to take, 
“ Nothing stands between us and those further steps but thig 
amendment.” Then let us at once get to those further steps, 
for it will be by them, and not by the past, that the Govern. 
ment will be judged. If they are adequate the position of 
the Government is secure. If they are feeble, halting, and 
inadequate, and do not provide (1) for naval preparations, (2) 
for the organisation of the auxiliary forces on a competent 


| scale in view of home defence, (3) for the creation of a new 
it is determined that nothing shall be omitted that can | 


army to be used abroad if necessary, then the Government 
must give place to men who can and will organise the vast 
resources of the country on a safe and strong basis, 


Rumours have been circulated during the week that if the 
Government were to be defeated they would not resign but 
instantly dissolve. That is, of course,absurd, It involves, to 
begin with, a charge of want of patriotism against the Govern 
ment which they have done nothing whatever to deserve, and 
which it is in our opinion monstrously unjust to bring against 
them. To throw the country at this moment into the turmoil 
of a General Election would be an act which could only be 


| described as criminal. But, as a matter of fact, no such action 


could take place, even if it were contemplated. Remember,if the 
Government were to be beaten it would not be by their politi- 
cal foes, but in reality by their own followers, What would 
then happen? Say that the Ministry—though we hold it im- 
possible—did not resign, but simply advised her Majesty to 
dissolve. She would most certainly do nothing of the kind 
till she had first consulted other prominent statesmen, and 
those statesmen at such a crisis would clearly advise 
against dissolution, and would, we doubt not, agree to carry 
on the Queen’s Government. Dissolution, involving six weeks’ 
general paralysis, will certainly not be allowed by the Queen, 
the House of Commons or the nation at the present juncture, 
and therefore the matter is really not worth arguing about, 
No man who had agreed to the policy of dissolution, or had 
not done his best to prevent it, would get twenty votes at the 
polls, 


Count Ballestrem, President of the German Reichstag, 
delivered a remarkable eulogy of the Emperor at a dinner 
held last Saturday to celebrate the Emperor’s forty-first 
birthday. He specially praised the Emperor's habit of in- 
variably adopting a definite attitude towards any subject— 
social, political, economic, or scientific—which touched the soul 
of the people. “He sets up an intellectual standard which can 
be seen from afar.” Like all the great Hohenzollerns, he 
understands his time. “He has said: ‘I live in an epoch of 
publicity, of the spoken word, and at the same time I do not 
want to be a so-culled constitutional Monarch, who reigns, 
but does not govern.’ His individuality,” added the Count, 
“must fill us with admiration, and we must be grateful to 
Providence for giving us such an Emperor in these times.” 




















pO means : ia 
Count Ballestrem’s theory of the responsibilities of an 
up-to-date Emperor is ingenious, but places a dangerous 
premium on versatility and eloquence, 

M. de Blowitz gives in Monday’s Times a long account of 
s conversation with an open-minded Frenchman who divides 
his time between Paris and London, and who, as the result of 
an exhaustive peregrination through all quarters of London 
on Friday and Satarday last week, was amazed at the calm, 
the coolness, and the resolution which confronted him. The 
impression he received everywhere was one of “astounding 
unanimity”: he himself was more feverish than all the 
Englishmen he talked to. He found them all of opinion 
that it was an imperious obligation not to draw back now 
Lefore any sacrifice so long as it was possible to suppose that 
any sacrifice could result in a happy and definitive solution. 
M. de Blowitz’s friend reports at length, and with evident 
sympathy, the remarks of an English Liberal who, while 
holding the Cabinet to have been ill-inspired and badly 
informed, freely and entirely acquitted them of having 
intentionally put the country in its present painful situation. 





The Hon. Charlies Parsons read a most interesting paper 
before the Royal Institution on Friday week on steam 
turbines, which, as adapted by him for marine propulsion, 
seem destined to revojutionise naval construction and sea- 
borne trafic. The new torpedo-boat destroyer, ‘ Viper,’ built 
to Government order, and propelled by turbines, can be 
mancuvred like an ordinary twin-screw vessel, and attained on 
ber second trial a mean speed of 348 knots, her fastest trial 
being over 35 knots, or about 41 miles per hour, which eclipses 
all records. Mr. Parsons contended that his system could be 
applied to a cross-Channel boat with a speed of 30 knots as 
against 1922 now attained, while if appiied to a sma!l un- 
armoured cruiser of 2,800 tons with eight propellers and 
engines of 80,000 horse-power, a speed of 44 knots, or say 
51} miles, could be maintained for eight hours. Mr. Parsons’s 
remarkable achievements afford a pleasant instance of heredi- 
tary talent, his father being the Lord Rosse of telescope 
fame. 


The recent South African Blue-book contains a statement 
as to the Molteno interview which we trust will put an end 
for ever to that controversy. As, however, we have dealt 
strongly with the matter, we will give, not our own verdict in 
the case, but that of the Westnuwnster Gazette,—a newspaper 
which cannot be accused of anti-Dutch sentiments. Sir 
Alfred Milner’s despatch, says the Westwinsicr Gazette, 
“shows both that the interview ought never to have been 
reported, and that as reported it did grave injustice to 
Sir Alfred Milner. Mr. Molteno came to see Sir Alfred as 
the representative of fifty-seven Cape Members. Sir Alfred 
took the opportunity of having with him a talk which he 
neant to be private. With regard to the statement that the 
High Commissioner said that he was ‘determined to break 
the dominion of Afrikanderdom’ he says: ‘ The use of these 
words 1 absolutely deny; and I deeply regret that they 
should have been attributed to me.” This we regard us 
absolutely disposing of the controversy as to whether these 
particular words were used.” 

A vast scheme of Naval and Colonial defence has been laid 
before the French Cabinet. The sum asked for is a milliard 
of francs (£40,000,000), which the Minister of Finance, M. 
Caillaux, proposes to raise out of ordinary resources without 
new loans or fresh taxation, distributing the expenditure over 
seven years at the rate of 150,000,0U0fr. annually. The 
money is to be devoted to the organisation and improvement 
of French military ports, coast and colonial defences, new 
coaling-stations, to submarine cables, and to the building of 6 
ironclads of 14,500 to 15,00v tons, 6 armoured cruisers of 
equal tonnage, 28 sea-going torpedo-boats, 112 torpedo-boats, 
and 26 submarine boats. ‘The vessels now in construction 
will be ready by 1903, and the whole of the new ships by 
i907, by which time the French Navy will comprise 28 swift 
ironciads, 24 armoured cruisers, 52 sea-going torpedo-boats, 
263 torpedo-boats, and 38 submarine boats. Inasmuch as the 
original estimate is likely to be greatly exceeded, M. de 
Blowitz sums up the scheme as committing France to an 
outlay of £60,000,000, or three times the amount asked for by 
M. Lockroy when Minister of Marine last year. 
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Details as to the operations which culminated in the 
night attack on Spion Kop show that after five days’ 
fighting the principal points of the ridge known as Mount 
Taba Myama were occupied on the night of Tuesday, 
January 23rd, the Lancashire Brigade leading the attuck. 
Spion Kop, the highest point, was scaled next morning by the 
King’s Royal Rifles, who were speedily reinforced by the 
Dorsetshire and Middlesex Regiments, Thorneycroft’s and 
Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, and the Imperial Light 
Iniantry. Trenches had been dug in the night, but were 
badly situated; a heavy mist prevailed in the early morning, 
and when it cleared our men were raked by a heavy shell and 
rifle fre from the Boers, whose marksmen were scattered 
singly in large numbers all over the bili, lying behind rocks 
on part ofthe top. The attack was pressed with the greatest 
courage and resolution all day, our men holding their ground 
gallantly, but General Woodgate was dangerously wounded, 
early in the day, and the reinforcements pushed up on to the 
cramped tableland, where there was no room to maneuvre, 
only increased the loss of life. Finally, at 8.30, Colonel 
Thorneycroft, General Woodgate’s successor in command, 
who had directed the defence with great personal gallantry, 
decided to withdraw from an untenabie position (40 per cent. 
of those engaged having been put ont of action), and the 
troops retired in perfect order during the night. Our 
casualties were exceedingly heavy, the Lancashire Brigade 
suffering most, but Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, who 
were in the firing line all day on Wednesday, had no 
fewer than six officers killed, four wounded, and one missing. 
The Boer official list—probably greatly understated—gives 
their losses as fifty-three killed, and one hundred and 
twenty wounded; on our side the total casualties in General 
Baller’s second advance cannot fall short of seventeen hundred. 


In the Standard of Tuesday, January 30th, appears the 
following :— 
“McLACHLAN.—On Chri as Day, shot, in the Market Square, 
Hi Orange Fre te, South Africa, for refusing to tight 
aguinst his own countr; 1, John McLachlan, jun., age 30, eldest son 
ot Johu NecLachlan, of Wandsworth, and grandson of the late John 
MeLachlan, of Lambeth.” 
Here is a case where those who desire to supply accurate 
information as to South African affairs could be of great 
use in confirming or denying the fact. If it cannot 
be denied—then the Free State authorities have com- 
mitted one of the most barbarous, bloody, and tyrannical 
acts which a State can commit. The whole English-speaking 
world should ring with denunciations of a crime so detest- 
able. Especially should Americans speak out on such a 
matter, for they showed the true way in their treatment of 
technical rebels, and set an example to mankind. If thestory 
is true we must not, of course, ask for reprisals on the so- 
called rebels among the Cape Dutch, for that would be un- 
just, but upon the cruel and bloodthirsty men who ordered 
the execution. It may be, no doubt, that even when our arms 
are victorious we shall be unable, for political reasons, to 
inflict punishment, but, even so, the crime must he held up to 
universal obloquy, and the men who committed it be branded 
as they deserve. The supporters of the Boers here would 
have denounced, and rightly denounced, our authorities in 
Natal if they had first tried to force the Dutch citizens of 
Natal to fight their own kin, and then had shot them in cold 
blood for their refusal. We trust they will not now be slow 
—granted that they cannot deny the fact—to denounce the 
tyranny and cruelty of the Free State, and to demand 


expiation. 















According to the official return published last week, no 
fewer than three and a half million natives are already 
employed on Government famine relief works in India. The 
magnitude of the calamity by which India is threatened, and 
its detachment frum all connection with the Boer War, has 
prompted Mr. F. Grenfell Baker, in a communicationaddressed 
to the Press, to suggest that such members of the “ Peace 
party” as may be debarred by conscientious scruples from 
contributing towards any of the various War Funds, should 
form a representative committee with a view to collecting 
funds for the starving poor of India. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 1003, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 
HEN Lord Rosebery declared that he was 
‘“‘appalled” by the speech of the Prime Minister 
he represented the feeling of the nation as a whole. Let 
there be no mistake as to what the nation expected from 
the man who is the head of the Government, and so the 
leader of us all. They did not want bluff or the cant 
phrases of patriotism, or, indeed, rhetoric of any sort. 
Still less did they want excuses and explanations about 
past muddles and misunderstandings. Though there are 
a few grumblers, the country as a whole cares little 
about the mistakes of the past. It ignores them except 
in as far as they can be made useful as warnings. Being 
perfectly willing to admit that the Government meant well 
and did their best, it has no sort of intention to exact 
either penance or apology. What the country did 
expect to hear from the head of its Government 
and its natural leader was a firm and clear declaration 
that the Ministry would distract neither itself nor the 
people by excuses about the past, but would think only of 
the present. ‘We do not ask you to forget our past 
actions or to condone them. We offer no apology for 
them, and care nothing as to whether we make, or do not 
make, admissions about them. By all means let those 
who like, treasure up grievances against us, and ac- 
cumulate proofs (to be used in the future) that we have 
muddled the affairs of the nation. All we ask is not to be 
forced to bandy words of explanation and defence at a 
moment when We want our energies for meeting the needs of 
the nation. When the war is over let our actions be sub- 
jected to the severest form of inquiry, but just now let us 
go about our work unimpeded. If this appeal is not 
heeded by a section of the nation, and we are still asked for 
explanations and apologies, our duty is clear. We will not 
give them. We will for the present simply tell the nation 
what it must dofor the future. Our duty is to repiir the 
damage done, and not to argue about the responsibility. 
We intend to nerve the heart of the nation for vew 
and mightier efforts, to call for the support of the Empire 
as a whole, and to teach its people how they can best help 
in the work before us. If they will follow, we will lead 
them, and though we must and shall ask great sacrifices, 
they will be sacrifices worth the making, and sacrifices 
which we believe our people at home and the free nations 
within the Empire are prepared to make.’ Lord Salisbury 
could doubtless bave put such thoughts in far better and 
far more poignant language than we can, but our words, 
at any rate, show the spirit which he ought to have shown, 
and which the nation expected of him. 


Instead of rousing the nation to a sense of its responsi- 
bilities, instead of inspiring them for a great effort, 
instead of leading them, Lord Salisbury entered upon a 
futile discussion as to the causes which have produced our 
present difficulties. Incredible as it seems, without again 
and again referring to his speech, Lord Salisbury actually 
chose this moment to lay the blame of our present situation 
upon the defects in oursystem of government. The British 
Constitution was not an efficient fighting machine. The 
public would not spend enough money on secret service. The 
Treasury Officials would not allow our fighting forces to be 
mide eff-ctive. Now we do not want to follow Lord 
Salisbury’s bad example by wrangling about our system 
of government when all energies should be directed to one 
object and one only—the prosecution of the war—but we 
must say one or two words on the issue raised by Lord 
Salisbury. It is not a fact that the British Constitution 
hampers efficient preparations for war. The British Con- 
stitution is a machine fl-xible enough and vigorous enough 
to meet any and every emergency. In the hands of men 
who are not spellbound by the: false magic of self- 
criticism anything and everything that is required can be 
done under it, and done with extraordinary rapidity. A 
Prime Minister while he has the confidence of a majority 
in the House of Commons has clenched in his hands by 
the Constitution powers such as belong to no other ruler 
in the world. He has not merely the whole administra- 
tive and executive machine, but also the whole legislative, 


canuot be done because of the peculiar powers of th 
or because of State rights, or because of Congress, The 
Prime Minister while he has the confidence of tho 
Commons, and when he has not he ceases to be Prime 
Minister, is absolute master. But, of course, it is useless to 
be master if you will not or dare not use your powers 
Take the cases Lord Salisbury puts. Granted that 
we do not spend enough money on secret gervica 
why did not Lord Salisbury ask Mr. Balfour to explain the 
fact and the danger to the House of Commons, and tell 
them that he must have more? Does any sane man doubt 
for a moment that Parliament would have given him 
in an instant what he asked for? Of course they would 
for the alternative would have been the resignation of the 
Ministry. ‘Take again the case of the Treasury. Lord 
Salisbury entirely exonerates Sir Michael Hicks-Beach— 
and quite rightly, for Sir Michael is one of the ablest 
and strongest and most patriotic men in the country 
—but he speaks of the Treasury as a kind of 
omnipotent and malevolent institution with which his 
Cabinet has fought a brave but hopeless struggle. What 
is this terrible Treasury ? Not, as we might suppose, a 
body with independent authority, but a mere Department 
of State absolutely at the mercy of the Ministry. The 
tauch-abused Treasury clerk is simply and solely a public 
servant who can be dismissed at will, and whose business, 
like that of all other public servants, is to obey orders, Of 
course, while certain regulations remain uncancelled the 
Treasury acts on them, and small blame to it, But 
Treasury minutes are not like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. ‘A breath can make them asa breath hath 
made.” If the Prime Minister finds that the mechanism 
of the Treasury is strangling the efficiency of the national 
armaments, let him alter that mechavism—he can 
do it by a stroke of the pen—and not tell the 
country that if we get into trouble the people 
we ought to blame are those terrible fellows at the 
Treasury, not the poor helpless members of the Cabinet. 
Is Treasury control so popular that if the Cabinet had 
altered the little set of official regulations which give the 
Treasury officials their power the country would have 
been up in arms at the change, and have insisted that the 
Treasury should rule, and not the Cabinet? To ask the 
question is to answer it. A Prime Minister and a 
Cabinet who really believed in the danger of Treasury 
intervention could have put things on a better basis 
by the use of a very little moral courage. No doubt 
some trouble and anxiety and some responsibility would 
have been incurred in remodelling a system which, 
according to Lord Salisbury, is so dangerous; but to 
suggest that it was bevond the power of the most 
powerful Cabinet of modern times is ridiculous. To 
make a scapegoat out of the Treasury is therefore 
preposterous. It is also grossly unfair on a body of 
able ard conscientious public servants who, after all, 
have only done the work they were set to do. They are 
not masters, but servants; and if our governors have 
been allowing them to assume the airs of masters, it is 
our governors and not they who are to blame. What 
does a man say when his wife remarks that. the dinner is 
bad and the household at “ sixes and sevens ” because the 
kitchenmaid has assumed complete control downstairs and 
orders about the cook, the butler, and the coachman ? 
He says, of course, “* Why don’t you sit on the kitchen- 
maid?” What he would say if his wife were to add 
that this would be against the rules of the house we need 
not inquire. In any case it is abundantly clear that if 
the Treasury system is as destructive to our efficiency as 
Lord Salisbury represents it to be, he has been guilty of 
the most extraordinary dereliction of duty in remaining 
Prime Minister for all these years and leaving that system 
unreformed. 


Before we leave a subject about which it must be as 
humiliating to read as to write, let us say once more that 
we are not making the shade of a shadow of complaint 
against Lord Salisbury and the Government for their 
past actions, As a matter of fact, we think that their 
faults in the matter of dip!omacy and of immediate pre- 
parations have been very grossly exaggerated Again, 
we think that the actual extent of our reverses bas 
been spoken about in language entirely disproportionate 





under his absolute control. The President of the United 
S:ates may fairly complain that this or that essential thing 


to the facts, while the alleged blunders of our generals 
have also been greatly overstated. But even if we 
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thought the reverse, and held that the Government 
had mismanaged the war from beginning to end—which 
we do not think—we should still say to the Cabinet :— 
“Don’t botber about the past; think only of the present, 
and of ways to meet future difficulties and dangers in a 
that will be irresistible. As long as you begin to 
prepare in earnest, and to infuse courage and energy into 
the nation, and efficiency into the War Office, the nation 
will refuse you nothing and will follow you anywhere. 
Do not even be misled by the notion that you must 
answer the Opposition in Parliament if they press for 
discussion. Nothing could be more absurd. If you 
declare that Opposition questions are left unanswered 
because you are busy with more important things, the 
wuntry will not grieve, but rather will rejoice, and that 
heartily, at having received so signal a proof that you 
ean to act and not to talk, and are thinking of the work 
before you rather than of defending yourselves from 


party criticisin.” 


manner 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO. 


TE have dealt elsewhere with the extraordinary 
\W attitude adopted by the Government in regard to 
the present situation, and with their failure to state what 
they are doing or intend to do in the way of preparing 
for future troubles. But if the Government seem struck 
with paralysis, there is no reason why the man in the 
street should remain inactive. They have themselves 
appealed to that much misjudged Cwsar, and must not 
now complain if he takes them at their word. In our 
own belief, what the man in the street wants is to be 
led. If he is only given a real lead, and a straight lead, 
there is nothing he will not do in the way of devotion to 
the national needs. But though he does not want to lead, 
but to follow, if his natural 'eaders stand bewildered and 
without initiative, his only course is to try to strike out 
a line for himself. It is not, therefore, because we think 
we know better than other people what ought to be done, 
but because we see nothing being done, and in the hope 
that if we call even for the wrong thing it may goad 
the Government into doing the right thing, that we intend 
to set forth a scheme of military action which would be 
adequate and worthy of the nation. We will only speak 
very generally as to the Navy. We hold that at once 
every effort should be made to increase its strength and 
eficiency in ships, guns, and men, and that not merely 
ought things to be done which can bear fruit next week, 
but that things which will take six months to finish can 
most appropriately be begun. But we still cannot believe 
that it is really necessary for a newspaper to insist upon 
this. Ministers must know what is the judgment which 
the nation would pass on them six months hence if then 
it should be possible for any one to say: ‘If only the 
Admiralty had begun to prepare six months ago all 
would now be well.’ We shall require very strong 
evidence indeed to make us believe that Mr. Goschen is 
running any risk of it ever being possible for people 
touse such Janguage in regard to the Department for 
which he is responsible. He knows that though the 
nation will forgive a great deal in regard to the Army, in 
the case of the Navy it will never forgive if once it can be 
shown that men have sinned against the light. 


Putting the Navy aside on the ground that drifting in 
that Department is quite incredible, we must ask what 
the Government should do in the case of the Army. We 
can only say shortly—Do what in various ways we have 
been asking for during the last six weeks. Prepare a new 
Army in case it may be wanted in Sonth Africa or else- 
where, and organise the auxiliary forces and the trained 
len in the country into an efficient Army for home 
defence. We shall be asked what exactly we would do if 
we were the Government, and determined to carry these 
principles into action. What we would do if we were 
the Government is this. We would issue an appeal 
to her people in the Queen’s name, asking them through- 
out the Empire to give her two hundred and _fitty 
thousand men to carry on the war, the men to be enlisted 
til the war was over. We would, that is, do exactly 
what the Americans do when in a military difficulty, — 
appeal to the country for volunteers, zc. volunteers in 
the American sense, men regularly paid and enlisted, but 
only joining the Army for a short period. Of these two 





hundred and fifty thousand we would enlist, say, thirty 
thousand in the Cvlonies, and the rest in the United 
Kingdom. The Queen might ask twelve thousand men 
from Australia and twelve thousand from Canada, three 
thousand or so from New Zealand, and two thousand 
from Malta and our Mediterranean possessions, and 
one thousand from the white population of British 
Guiana and the West Indies. These troops, though 
raised in the Colonies, should, of course, be entirely 
paid for by the Imperial Government—the Colonies have 
made enough sacrifices already—but they should be 
officered by Colonial officers, and the Colonial Govern- 
ments should be asked to undertake the work of raising and 
equipping the force, which in the case of Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand should be mounted. The 
terms should be for the war, but the payments should be 
in accordance with local requirements. These men should 
be, of course, embodied as soon as enlisted, and trained in 
camps of exercise till it was decided to what destination 
they should be sent. In Australia, no doubt each Colony 
would raise a couple or more of these Imperial regiments, 
and in Canada each province, including Newfoundland. 
That these Colonial troops would be of the greatest possible 
service no one need doubt in view not only of the splendid 
material, but of the work already done by Colonials in the 
field. At home the two hundred and twenty thousand 
Volunteers asked for should be raised partly for home 
service and partly for service abroad, according to the 
wishes of the men. To begin with, the men should be 
engaged for home service, but after recruitment special 
inducements should be offered to men to register them- 
selves as eligible for service abroad during their term of 
service, which should be for one year certain or the war. 
As to the conditions of pay we do not propose at the 
present moment to make specific suggestions, but they 
should certainly be liberal, and include a good pension in all 
cases of disablement and a pension to widows and orphans. 
Again, either a lump sum of money should be paid to a 
man on discharge, or else he should be promised a reason- 
able sum a week for, say, two months after discharge and 
while the ex-soldier was finding employment as a civilian. 
These are the kinu of inducements which should be 
offered to the ordinary men not hitherto trained as 
soldiers, but any man who had served in the Army but 
had finished his time with the Reserves, or had been in 
the Militia or Yeomanry three years, or had been five years 
in the Volunteers, but was not now in any of these three 
forces, should, as a trained soldier, be offered extra pay 
and given a good bounty on enlisting. After the first six 
months the man who enlisted as untrained should have his 
pay increased to that of the trained man. But though, as 
we have said, we would make the conditions of service 
generous and attractive, we would not in any sense rely 
upon these attractions for obtaining the men. It should 
be clearly understood that men were appealed to on the 
ground of patriotism. They would not be bribed to fight 
or merely hired to fight, but asked to help the Mother- 
land with their lives. The good pay and good conditions 
—and they must really be generous—would not be given 
as inducements, but as marks of gratitude on the part 
of the nation. We shall be told, no doubt, that it 
would be impossible to find barrack-room for all these 
men. Possibly, but in that case we would dispense with 
barracks during the first part of the training, and later we 
would put the men under canvas. Men recruited in 
towns should, as far as possible, be allowed to remain at 
their own homes. They would merely be required to turn 
up on parade in the morning, and to stay at work training 
all day at the butts and at drill just as they would at a 
business, or just as policemen do throughout the country. 
In this way the men could be got into condition gradually, 
and would not be subjected to all the discomforts of im- 
provised barracks. The notion that the men would mis- 
behave because they were not in the strict atmosphere of 
barracks is absurd. The country men would, no doubt, 
have to be brought into towns and billeted, and this to a 
certain extent might cause minor difficulties in the matter 
of discipline; but we do not doubt that they could be easily 
overcome if the officers would be content with the essentials 
of strict obedience and good shooting, and not worry too 
much about pipeclay points. Of course, the officers would 
be a difficulty to begin with. Many of them must be 
trained like the men, but by taking some likely young 
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mounted infantry or cavalry, what infantry and what required to finish the war. Very likely we shall be able , 
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the actual man than to examine his certificate of birth. 
Again, as to the methods of recruiting. We must—after 
the manner of the Americans—bring facilities to men’s 
doors, and not expect them to hunt up the authorities. 
In London and every great town recruiting tents or huts 
must be opened in all the parks and in all the chief 
open spaces and thoroughfares, and there recruits must 
be able to present themselves and get sworn in with 
the minimum of trouble and delay. In the country 
districts there must be a centre in every market 
town, and also capable men must go into every 
village and explain the conditions of service and accept 
recruits. The other day the present writer heard of a 
willing recruit for the Imperial Yeomanry, living not 
more than fifteen miles from London, who, through lack 
of information and facilities for recruiting, could not, 
though willing, manage to overcome the physical diffi- 
culties placed in his path. If that is possible almost 
witbin the gas-lamp area, what of the wilder districts 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland? If once the appeal 
is made no effort must be spared to advertise the when, 
the how, and the where. As to the usefulness of the 
untrained men when they had done six months’ training, 
and of the trained men to begin with, we can only say 
that if when once the rifle is mastered they are not as 
capable of defending their country as the Boers were 
when the war began, we had better abandon at once the 
task of holding the Empire. 


In addition to raising and training this new Army with 
a view to possibilities, we would ewbody the whole of the 
Militia and Militia Reserve, and would organise the Volun- 
teers for active work by giving them transport of their own 
and other means of mobility. To this last we attach the 
greatest importance. The Volunteers are a splendid body, 
men and officers, but they are at present quite unable to 
take the field. Probably the War Office is much too 
busy now to give them this organisation. Very well, 
then, let them tell the commanding officers of each 
Volunteer battalion to obtain at once for their commands 
whatever is necessary. That would be a very reasonable 
and proper piece of decentralisation, The Colonels would 
of course get their transport waggons, horses, and harness 
and other material locally, but the War Office could 
prevent waste by naming a fixed sum per regiment which 
must not be exceeded. Finally, we would raise a foreign 
legion of twenty thousand men,—Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, and the West Indies would make capital recruit- 
ing agencies. We have always in the past employed a 


this is exactly what has occurred. The Radicals are 
as they were. The Socialists have just gained an 
entrance to the Senate, and to this they were entitled 
by the large and solid Socialist vote throughout France, 
The great mass of solid and sensible Republicans have 
not only held their ground, but have increased and 
solidified their position. The reactionaries, whether 
avowed Monarchists, or supporters of the Dérouléde move. 
ment, have made one or two merely formal gains, but 
have really fallen back, from the point of view of their 
pretensions, and the long list of candidates they put 
forward. On the whole, we may fairly say that the solid, 
sober Republican vote of France has proved that it is 
in the ascendant. 


Once more, in a deeper sense than he meant, the 
verdict of M. Thiers has, for the moment at any rate, 
been verified,—that France is really at bottom Left 
Centre. That is to say, the nation is for progress, 
but for progress divested of vague revolutionary pre- 
tensions, of mere @ priort dogmas as to what Re. 
publican progress involves. In the main the nation 
seems to have supported the Government in re- 
pelling the aggressive attacks of unbridled Clericalism, and 
in rejecting the pretensions of the Army to dictate French 
politics. On the other hand, the mass of the French 
electors do not desire a crusade against the Roman 
Catholic Church, and they do not care for an indiscriminate 
attack on the French Army. Never was the curious like- 
ness of the French to the ancient Greeks made more clear. 
“ Not too much ” was the balanced judgment of the local 
councils representing the democratic electorate of France. 
The French nation is neither Radical as a whole nor re- 
actionary as a whole ; it accepts facts, and desires to march 
on with reference to the actual conditions of French life. 
This seems to us the lesson of the Senatorial elections. 
We have said before, and we say again, that it is a 
thousand pities that England and France do not understand 
one another better, Half the great mistakes of the world 
have been due to lack of sympathetic imagination, France 
still sticks fast to her legends about the omnipotence of 
the “gold of Pitt,” and England still holds a belief about 
the meaning of the French Revolution which the study 
of that great movement effectually dispels. If each 
nation were able to see the other as it actually is, it is 
true that it might not see an object with whose designs it 
could wholly sympathise, but it would, at least, see a natiou 
whose ideals were rational, and whose aims it could 
appreciate and, to some degree, respect. But there is in 





certain number of foreign troops, and we see no sort of 
reason why they should not be employed in the future. 





either case a phantom nation which looms up large in the 
background, a great “ bogey” which has no existence 10 
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but which is mainly a creature of the 
imagination. France has seized hold of one side of 
wodern life, England has seized hold of another, but the 
two sides are not incompatible, rather are they necessary 
complements of one another. So long as we seize this 
sreat fact, England and France can march together hand 
*» hand with results fruitful in benetit to mankind iu 


—_—— 
nature OY fact, 


general, 


The Senatorial elections will certainly have the effect 
not only of consolidating the Republic, but of establishing 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, and that is surely so 
much to the good. No Ministry has ever attempted a 
more difficult and thankless task, and none has ever 
handled complicated problems with more temporary 
success. We purposely say “temporary,” for there are 
auestions still left over for the future (doubtless wisely 
left over), which the present Ministry has determined not 
to attack because it has no mandate from the country. 
But as far as the immediate questions are concerned, it 
must be admitted that the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry 
has carried France over a troublous time with much 
success. The Chureh and the Army have been allied 
acainst it, and a Ministry which at least is not cowering 
before either Church or Army is a Godsend to the French 
people. We have always taken the view that, though 
democratic in the sense of desiring to realise political 
equality, the French nation as a whole is timid in action, 
and desires a lead to be given it. So long as M. Faure 
held the Presidency no such lead had been forthcoming ; 
but with his death a new era was opened to the French 
people, and that era has on the whole meant a freer hand 
in dealing with both Clerical and military plots against 
the life of the Republic. 


We do not think that, things being as they are, the 
Waldeck,Rousseau Ministry is called on to deal in a 
heroic fashion with social and domestic legislation. No 
doubt the Radical and Socialist supporters of the Ministry 
are pledged to certain internal reforms. But there are 
considerations that must be respected. The Ministry 
has been constructed with a view to a definite end,—the 
defence of the Republic against a dangerous conspiracy. 
It is a coalition Ministry ranging from average Repub- 
licanism to Socialism, and as such is incompetent to go 
beyond its defined project. Let it defend the Republic 
and leave the rest,—such would, we think, be the judgment 
of its friends in other lands. In the second place, the average 
progressive programme of France has not yet been 
explained or defined. Do the peasant voters desire a 
progressive Income-tax as demanded by the urban 
industrial voters ? We should say not, and we think any 
programme including that or any other of the Collectivist 
items would soon dissolve the existing alliance which 
governs France, We do not, in view of the recent 
utter failure, believe in any Monarchist plot or mili- 
tary conspiracy as possible for the moment, but we 
do see dangers in the adoption of a programme to 
which Republican France as a whole would not rally. 
The result, therefore, of the Senatorial elections, in which 
we see the union of a genuine Republicanism with a 
moderate scheme of social reform, seems to us reassuring. 
It means compromise, no doubt, but compromise of a 
rational character, and with the great end in view of 
maintaining the Republic, delivering it from either 
Clerical or Monarchical intrigue, and yet at the same time 
keeping it on sane and possible lines, free from the taint 
of revolutionary fanaticism. Such, we devoutly trust, 
will prove to be the real meaning of the Senatorial 
elections. 





IRELAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 


it was only to be expected that on the eve of a war 

Session the Irish party should recognise the import- 
ance of healing its divisions, We cannot indeed say, with 
Mr. Redmond, that “now, for the first time since the 
Union, the power of England is seriously menaced.” Mr. 
Redmond must have forgotten his history if he can place 
our reverses in Natal above the disasters which hurried 
Pitt into his grave. President Kroger has proved a 
formidable foe, but he has not yet risen to the level of the 
First Napoleon, Still, though Mr. Redmond’s estimate 
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of the situation, far from being, as he calls it, “no 
exaggeration,” is a very gross exaggeration, there is a 
fraction of truth in it. The position of England is 
undoubtedly serious. We have met with unlooked-for 
defeats, we are face to face with unlooked-for difficulties. 
A party which regards England as its natural enemy can 
hardly fail to see in such an occasion the chance it has so 
long been waiting for. It was equally impossible not to 
see that so long as it remained not one party but three 
this chance could bring it noadvantage. Highty Members 
are not an eighth part of the House of Commons, but if 
they vote as one man they may count for much more than 
an eighth in a critical division. There was an effort in 
the direction of reunion as long ago as last April, but 
though it may have been copvenient to treat the 
meeting of Tuesday as merely the completion of the 
work then begun, it is permissible to doubt whether 
much more would have been heard of it had England 
remained at peace. That the divisions among the Irish 
Nationalists would be healed so soon as there was any- 
thing to be gained by reunion we have never doubted. But 
in view of the divisions among English Liberals reunion 
has hitherto carried with it no such promise. A Nationalist 
alliance would have lost the Opposition at least as many 
votes as it brought with it. The fact that England is 
engaged in a war which is a severe tax upon her 
resources opens up a prospect which even excessive vague- 
ness cannot wholly deprive of attractions. What Mr. 
Redmond has in view when he says that “the power of 
eighty Nationalist Members of Parliament acting together 
in the House of Commons may in the near future be 
enormous in furthering the interests of Ireland, and in 
protecting the interests of liberty generally,” is probably 
not clear even to himself. But the Irish party bave 
at length a chapter of accidents to look to, and 
that is an advantage to which they have long been 
strangers, 

Whether this advantage will have the complete effect 
that Mr. Redmond desires is left in some obscurity by 
Mr. Dillon’s subsequent observations, He recognises, it 
is true, “to the fullest possible extent,” the conciliatory 
spirit which animated Mr. Redmond’s speech, and “re-~ 
ciprocates in the strongest terms” the principles laid down 
in it. But advocate of union as he is, he has not been 
able wholly to divest himself of the feeling “ which had 
undoubtedly kept some of his own friends out of that 
room.” What that feeling is we do not pretend to know, 
but it is obviously one which is not calculated to bring 
Nationalists more into line. Gentlemen who cannot so much 
as enter the room in which a reunion conference is sitting 
have evidently a good deal to learn before they 
can take up the parts which Mr. Redmond is 
anxious to assign them. The conversation which followed 
between Mr. Dillon and the Chairman certainly strengthens 
thisimpression. The Chairman proposed to assume that all 
present were animated by the best motives and willing not 
to “enter upon any details which might possibly provoke 
controversy.” But when right motives have to be taken 
for granted without inquiry, and details likely to provoke 
controversy have to be carefully kept out of the discussion, 
we feel that reunion is still some way off. Mr. Dillon, more- 
over, was not prepared to go this length. It was abso- 
lutely essential, he said, that there should be toleration, 
that the views of all parties should be heard, and that 
men like Mr. Davitt and Mr. William O’Brien should not 
“be considered as mere items outside the ramparts.” 
The difficulty was at last got over, or more correctly 
got round, by the suggestion that they wight hold 
another meeting later on to discuss matters of detail. 
Bat the most hopeful Nationalist can hardly feel sanguine 
in contemplation of this second conference. The interval 
may of course lead to reconsideration on Mr. Dillon’s part 
of the feeliugs which almost kept him, and quite kept 
certain of his friends, out of Tuesday’s meeting. But 
scruples do not always grow smaller as they are more 
closely approached, and Mr. Healy’s attitude raises a 
doubt whether he may not be preparing a further contri- 
bution to the sum of them. He declared himself, indeed, 
in favour of the resolution, but when told that the 
conference would like to hear him at greater length he 
protested that he had nothing more to say. This is 


hardly the attitude of a man who wishes to leave nothing 
undone that can possibly minister to reunion, 


Mr. Healy 
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is too important an element in the Nationalist party to 


play the part of a silent member. 


We bave no wish, bowever,to make things out at all better 


for England than they really are. On the coutrary, 
we prefer to assume that Mr. Redmond’s efforts will 
be completely successful, that the Nationalist Mem- 
bers will go invariably into the same lobby in every 
division, that they are one and all convinced that 
England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity, and are 
prepared to the utmost of their power to turn that 
opportunity to account. What is there that they can 
hope under these circumstances to do? Nothing, as 
it seems to us, that need excite any alarm. What they 
look forward to, we imagine, is to give the Opposition 
their support when the balance of parties is unexpectedly 
close, and so to bring about one of two results. If things 
go well for them they may perhaps anticipate causing the 
Government an amount of embarrassment which might 
seriously hamper operations in the field. If circumstances 
are less favourable, they may still establish a claim on the 
gratitude of the Opposition, to which effect may be given 
at some more covvevient season. We cannot see that 
either of these contingencies is at all likely to happen. 
Whatever the Opposition may do in the way of criti- 
cism, either of the events which led to the war, 
or of the manner in which it has _ been carried 
on, they can be absolutely trusted to do nothing 
which can in any way embarrass the military 
authorities. The good feeling of the Opposition may 
be urusted to prevent anything of the kind, and if 
their good feeling should turn out to be non-existent 
—which it certainly will not—their good sense would 
inevitably lead them to the same conclusion. If they wish 
to make their criticisms disregarded by the mass of their 
countrymen, they have only to ally themselves with an 
anti-English party, and to snatch a majority largely com- 
posed of anti-English votes. There is no attempt on the 
part of the Nationalists to disguise the nature of the 
support they are prepared to give to any section of poli- 
ticians which is shortsighted enough to accept it. It will 
be the support of men who see in the weakening of 
England the one chance of an Irish nationality. What 
has cheered their spirits and healed their differences is 
the fact that “Eugland’s prestige, which has protected her 
for so long, is at this moment almost shattered,” and that no 
man can pretend to say “ what may not arise out of the 
situation.” ‘This is a commendably frank statement, but 
it is one which will have to be forgotten before any 
appreciable number of English politicians will find it to 
their account to have the support of its authors. English- 
men, indeed, have short memories, and they are sin- 
gularly free from the rancour which keeps men in dif- 
ferent parties when they have ceased to be of different 
opinions, But they would be very slow to forgive even 
a& momentary coalition between any section of the 
Opposition and the Irish Nationalists if that coali- 
tion had for its object the embarrassment of the 
Government at a moment of national misfortune. Such 
a coalition would be a sentence of death on any English 
party which hoped to profit by it. It would justly brand 
it with that reputation of being un-English which the 
supporters of a Government so often bring against their 
opponents unjustly, The spectacle of the Nationalist 
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COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING ». Con. 
SCRIPTION. 


T is by no means only “to the military administra, 
tions of the country”—in the curious dialect of 
English “speech,” so often foisted upon her Majest 
and her subjects as “ the Queen’s "—that “the eXperlencg 
of a great war must necessarily afford lessons of the 
greatest importance.” In recent numbers of the Spectator 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall and other highly respected correspon. 
dents have endeavoured to educe and enforce some of 
these lessons, bearing upon our educational system, and 
the points which they have raised are of such high 
moment that we feel constrained to set forth, even if 
only as yet in a somewhat tentative fashion, the re 
flections upon them which seem to us sound. We 
cannot agree with those, of whom Mr. Horsfall jg 
not one, who see in the existing military situation a 
plain call to the adoption of some form of conscription in 
Eogland. That the hitherto total annual suspension of the 
Militia ballot may, and probably will, have to be given up 
we readily acknowledge. It is important that means 
should be available for the expansion of the personnel of 
our military strength on its more regular side without 
the elements of uncertainty that must attach to the 
operation of the voluntary principle, and even assuming, as 
we for our part confidently do, that the ation is prepared 
to offer considerably enhanced inducements to enlistment, 
Such means, as it seems to us, would he adequately 
provided, and could be made to work with all the requisite 
elasticity, by the renewal of the ballot for the old con- 
stitutional force, Universal service, however mitigated 
by such exceptions in cases of physical unsoundness 
and of special domestic claims as, according to Mr, 
Robert Reade’s recent letter to us, are regularly allowed in 
Germany, would, in our belief, involve an undesirable 
change in the moral centre of gravity of the nation. It is 
not that such a system would be likely to make the English 
nation more bellicose than at present. ‘bere is no reason 
to suppose that the temper of Continental nations has 
become more prone to war since the era of universal 
military service set in. That is not the danger of 
“militarism” at all, The danger, as we conceive it, in 
the light of the experience of our neighbours, is mainly 
twofold. First, that in so far—and in the event of con- 
scription it would be very far with us—as ,the result of 
the system is practically to identify the nation and the 
Army, the independent force of public opinion, playing 
upou the kind of abuses to which great armies are liable, 
tends to become atrophied, and even to disappear. 
A certain professional virus, in other words, is apt to 
take hold of the public mind, and to prevent it 
from looking straight and judging fairly. Secondly, 
in so far as a nation under conscription is not iden- 
tified with the army, it tends to develop an extremely 
bitter opposition not onlyjto the military, but to the political, 
economic, and social aspects of the national system. We 
now have nothing in England corresponding to the 
Socialist, to say nothing of the Anarchist, parties to be 
found in Continental countries. We could hardly hope to 
retain this exemption if we adopted the principle of 
universal military service. It would afford a means of 
focussing the discontent which in bad times now works 
itself off, to a large extent, by denunciations, often felt to 


party ordinarily standing ostentatiously aloof from debates } be vague and unreal, of “ landlordism.” The amount of 


and divisions, and only taking part in the proceedings of 
the House when there seemed a chance of helping some 
English faction to shatter English prestige still further, 
would have too obvious a lesson to be mistaken. The 
most enthusiastic supporter of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee would start back in disgust from such a combina- 
tion of forces, and protest his determination not to win 
with such auxiliaries as these, or if he did not he would 
speedily pay the penalty of his shortsightedness in the 


the actual burden laid upon industry by the “ blood-tax,” 
if conscription were wisely and considerately worked, 
might, no doubt, be much overrated,—supposing, for 
example, some such system of military service like the Swiss 
were adopted, as suggested by Mr. Sidney Low. But 
whether in fact great or small, it would quite certainly 
be treated as great by agitators, and would provide them 
with a constant rallying point and a plausible cry. 

For reasons such as these, we are unable to do other- 


ostracism which would await him at the poll. There is| wise than look upon conscription—compulsory military 


room, unfortunately, for large differences of opinion as to 


service of the French or German kind—as a system which 


the events which preceded, and the events which followed, | would tend to diminish appreciably the well-balanced and 
the outbreak of hostilities in South Africa, But there is} generally effective working of our Constitution as an 
no room in the minds of Englishmen for any treatment | instrument for securing the national wellbeing in time of 
of those differences which. condescends to accept the help | peace, without being, so far as we can see, necessary to 
of men whose sole interest in the war is their delighted bee our Imperial defences on a permanently satisfactory 


expectation that it will bring loss and humihation upon 


ooting. That a system of universal or general military 
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service has some important advantages, both economic 
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and moral, to set against its disadvantages, is in our 


judgment unquestionable. It is impossible to disregard 
the opinion of so many excellent judges that the 
remarkable development since the war of 1870 of the 
manufacturing prosperity of Germany has been more 
aided than hindered by the military service in force 
there. The habits of prompt obedience, self-control, and 
effective common action which it engenders, combined, 
as they are, with a civil education well directed to 
the development of the individual intelligence, have 
served to produce in Germany an industrial class in many 
respects admirably qualified for the successful conduct of 
mechanical operations under modern conditions. We do 
not at all believe that the net result is as yet a race of 
artisans on the whole surpassing the English in general 
efficiency. The immense industrial success of the past 
year would alone forbid any such supposition. But it 
remains true that the qualities which in the German 
artisan are distinctly traceable to the operation of the 
German military system are qualities in which the 
British working man is apt to be deficient, and in 
which he cannot afford to face the prospect of being 
permanently inferior. And the question raised by 
the correspondence which has lately appeared in our 
columns and elsewhere, is whether the advantages recog- 
nised as attaching to the system of general military 
service, moral and also physical, may not be obtained in 
large measure, without the counterbalancing disadvantages, 
by some carefully devised universal introduction of physical 
and military training into our educational system. In our 
judgment that question may be answered in the aflirmative, 
and on a general view of what has been done in the past by 
voluntary effort, and of the suggestions made for Govern- 
ment as well as voluntary action in the future, it appears 
to us that this much is fairly clear :—(1) that the element 
of physical training ought to be made throughout an 
integral and vital part of our system of elementary edu- 
cation, ranking in all respects as equally important 
with the three “R’s”; (2) that in order to give a fair 
chance for the bodily development of boys of the working 
class, whose home surroundings are too often lamentably 
unfavourable to physical as well as moral wellbeing, a 
year should be added to the present school age, which 
year should be devoted primarily to physical training of 
the best kind, with discipline and some special training 
of a military character (i.e, the use of the carbine 
or light rifle), but should also embrace the best kind 
of intellectual “continuation” school work; (3) that 
generous cilicial recognition and encouragement should 
be given by the War Office, and the largest possible 
amount of sympathy and support by the public, to the 
work of organisations like the Church Lads’ Brigade, 
Boys’ Brigade, and Lads’ Drill Association, to which 
attention has been prominently called of late by 
Archdeacon Wilson, first in a letter to the Zimes, and 
subsequently in a small pamphlet (published at 6d. by 
T. Fargie, Cross Street, Mauchester). 


On No. 3 we do not propose to dwell at present, and 
the more so as we should hope that Lord Meath and the 
other influential people who are already, and are likely to 
be increasingly, interested in work of the kind in question 
will not find any great difficulty in securing the authorita- 
tive and general countenance and support which their efforts 
unquestionably merit. Should it prove otherwise, we should 
always be glad to do anything in our power to promote 
their general aims, But in regard to 1 and 2 there 
are points of importance to be indicated. They deal, it 
will be observed, with the whole mass of the boyhood of 
the working classes. They are directed to raising the 
general physical, and, in certain important respects, the 
general moral, quality of the material from which, between 
fourteen and eighteen, Boys’ Brigades, Cadet Corps, and like 
organisations, and after eighteen, the Militia and the Army, 
ag well as the whole industry of the country, draw their 
recruits. They are directed not merely to raising that 
quality, but to the counteraction, more and more urgently 
needed in view of our public failure to deal with the 
housing question, of influences making for its degradation. 
Another point is that in asking for an extension of school 
age, with a view to the serious undertaking of the work 
of physical, and, in the last year, semi-military, training, 
Wwe are making a necessary recognition of the fact that no 
mere packing of compulsury gymnastics, drill, and games 








into the existing school period could be expected tc 
attain anything like the desired result. It might 
even quite conceivably do harm by straining the sum 
total of childish energies, already quite sufficiently 
taxed. What is wanted is such a distribution over 
the whole elementary school period of an adequate treat- 
ment of the needs of the moral, intellectual, and physical 
sides of boy-nature as would secure, in reasonable 
measure, that fully balanced and liberal development 
which is the goal of our great public-school system. 
To that end it is necessary that the advantages in 
regard to entirely genuine training in physical accom- 
plishments, which Mr. Legge, the admirable inspector of 
reformatory and industrial schools, has described in 
our columns as prevailing there, should be extended to 
our elementary schools. And in the added year of 
school life there should be time, we conceive, for the 
acquisition of the elements of military training, in- 
cluding not only its excellent disciplinary influences on 
character, but also some practical knowledge, as of the 
use of the carbine, and of signalling. Details, however, 
may well be considered later. What we are deeply 
concerned to press on our countrymen is the vital necessity 
of taking some efficient steps, in connection with our educa- 
tional system, for the provision to our population of the 
benefits, physical and moral, which military service un- 
doubtedly secures to the working classes of foreign 
countries, and the ready possibility of doing so. An 
added year of school-life liberally spent is recognised on 
almost all hands as most desirable to our working-class 
children on the intellectual side. In our belief it would, 
if wisely arranged, greatly increase their all-round 
efficiency for the calls of civil as well as of military life. 
It would give us healthier and more capable citizens, and 
ultimately secure that the capacity to handle a rifle at 
need would be the rule, and not as now the exception. 








THE NATIONAL “MALAISE.” 

N our modern world of telegrams and special editions, 
when the public nerves are kept in a perpetual tension, 
and the bird of ill-omen in the shape of the small newsboy 
hovers about the street, there is a special temptation to a 
kind of irritable unrest. In other times, when news came 
slowly and the taking of Calcutta followed close on tidings 
of the Black Hole, it was easy to maintain a dignified com- 
posure, Then a nation had leisure to consult its philosophy, 
and, since wars were far away, it learned to wait in patience 
for their issue. But with our new means of public knowledge 
there has come an inevitable loss of dignity. We are told 
that we are keeping cool and showing our dogged spirit, but 
we are all of us unhappily conscious that the compliment is 
not wholly merited. The nation has become restless and ill 
at ease, its interests narrowed to one subject, ever on tip-toe 
for a piece of fresh news. And all this is right and proper 
enough, provided we keep it within limits. Many are anzious 
for their own kin; many, unhappily, are mourning intimate 
losses. But the others, to whom the war is still a public and 
not yet a private anxiety, have an awkward feeling that from 
them also a certain depression and melancholy is required. 
It is this that we wish to combat,—the false idea of duty which 
would revel in days of humiliation and preach an unnatural 
constraint. Heaven knows the business is sad and serious 
enough for all, but so long as the sadness has no direct personal 
meaning we cannot see the wisdom of, metaphorically, wearing 
half-mourning. For most that is what it means. In ninety cases 
out of a hundred the extreme gravity is forced and artificial. 
Young men at the club, who have been prevented from going 
out, think it right to indulge in melancholy jeremiads on 
life. Young women copy the prevalent fashion, and shake 
their heads at gaiety. It is all very becoming and impressive, 
but, if we must be honest, it is sometimes not far from a pose. 
In many cases it is a sheer affectation. A meek and quiet 
spirit, and a soul humble in the day of the Lord, are the attri- 
butes of a saint, but there is no virtue in a distant emulation 
of mourning. There is a solemnity which is far different 
from seriousness, and we are perilously near it. It isa malaise 
we are passing through and not an “awakening,” and once 

we realise the fault we may have the grace to seek a remedy. 


We would not have our plea misunderstood. We do not 
fur a woment wish to discourage that high seriousness which 
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is the best and noblest temper which a man can show at this 
moment, but merely that forced gloom, which is a very different 
thing. As we have insisted again and again in these 
columns, a man cannot take the war too earnestly, but this 
must not prevent him keeping a brave heart and a bold face. 
Whois the more helpful doctor? Not he who goes about the 
house or the sick-room with a face of woe, but he who is strong 
and cheerful, however anxious he may be. Wordsworth has 
described the true attitnde of mind in “The Happy Warrior.” 
That is the goal to which the nation should strive. Again, there 
is all the difference in the world between a valygar frivolity and 
trne buoyancy of heart. The one is the trashiness of sou! 
which makes the world a pantomime and goes ont of life with 
an imbecile langh. Nero fiddled when Rome was burning, 
and he is now rightly consigned by the world’s verdict to the 
lake of darkness. The frivolous man makes life a stage for 
his clowning, and life in its turn makes a fool of him in down- 
right earnest at the last. But the princes in the fairy-tales 
who met the dragons with jests, and the ballad-heroes who 
died with some old proud song on their lips, are types of one 
of the rarest and manliest of virtues. When Volker in the 
Nibelungen Lved fights his last fight in the great hall at 
Worms, every blow he struck with his Schwert-fidelbogen was 
also a note of music, and Carlyle bas preached a noble sermon 
on the text. There is a certain fine ardour of the spirit which 
refuses to bow the head or lower the voice at mere disaster, 
and seeks to preserve a proud and alert temper in the 
darkest days. It is not stoicism, but something deeper: the 
positive resistance rather than the passive submission. We 
confess to a love of this true light-heartedness in history. 
When the wretched, bedraggled, incompetent Varro arrived 
at Rome after Cannae he was met by the Senators at the 
gate, and thanked for not having despaired of the Republic. 
Tt may have been the last straw to the man’s burden of 
humiliation, but it must have been a comfort to the souls of 
the Roman fathers, and a true heartening to the people. And 
the later doings are still more significant. Assemblages of 
the crowd at the gates were forbidden; onlookers and women 
were sent to their houses ; and the time of mourning for the 
fallen was restricted to thirty days, “that the service of the 
gods of joy might not be too long interrupted.” The gods of 
joy, and when the invader’s hand was at the very throat of 
the State! This we take to be the true “ unconqnerable 
hope,” the superb self-confidence and pride which is the 
foundation of the greatness of nations. And so in lesser 
matters, The ball at Brussels was no bad preparation for 
Waterloo, and there is much to be said for Horace Walpole, 
when he records with pleasure that when the eastern sky 
was bright with fires during the Gordon Riots and 
every street in the City was filled with drunken rioters, 
Lady Ailesbury went calmly to the play at the Haymarket 
and his four nieces were with the Duke of Gloucester at 
Ranelagh. 

For the truth is that the dismal conscientiousness which 
objects to hunting in time of war, forswears the theatre, and 
writes drearily in the newspapers, if it means anything beyond 
a foolish affectation, is of the nature of cowardice. So far 
from being a noble or worthy thing, it is a fault to be care- 
fuliy avoided. To those, indeed, to whom the world has 
bevome blank, and who have felt the pain of a real loss, a 
clumsy mimicry of sorrow by others will bring little comfort. 
And meanwhile, if the thing grew to the magnitude of a 
national temper, where, indeed, will be our boasted dignity 
of the past? We have no concern with the justitication in 
fact for such nervousness. The darkness may be merely a 
passing cloud, or, again, it may be the primeval night; our 
duty in each case is the same. The wise insouctance of 
great nations, which we had fondly believed to be also ours, 
is a subtle quality, marvellously compounded. Pride has 
much to do with it; pride, which is ashamed to show its 
weakness to the crowd, which cloaks its feelings and preserves 
its wonted demeanonr, s? fractus illabatur orbis. And more, 
there is that optimism which, for the inarticulate mind of a 
nation, is the equivalent of hope. By a great people with 
many interests and a rich and vigorous life, checks and 
disasters should be borne as the counterfoil to prosperity, 
the necessary incidents in all advance. And so in this proud 
self-confidence we find the true attitude in good and bad 





In many cases the other attitude arises from @ perverted 


conscientiousness, a feeling that composure is criminal in the 
face of war. There is, indeed, a callousness which springs 
from mere ignorance and selfishness which is worse than any 
irritability. But the state of mind which we have already 
sketched is far from callousness. We might call it the 
aspect which abstention from panic among the popnlaca 
takes when carried into social life and culture, It js 
a rational attempt to preserve the dignity and mental 
balance, which are the assumed products of civilisation, 
The evils of unrest are sufficiently obvious. When it is mere 
affectation it is a silly and unworthy fashion. When it 
is honest it gives rise to a spirit of unintelligent carping, 
which finds seapegoats in preposterous places and hinders 
capable men in their duties by amateur intrusions, It fosters 
| perpetual suspicion, malice, and all uncharitableness, Some. 
times, even, it takes effect in action, and then we have one of 
the blunders to which men are coerced by panic, happily rare 
in our national history. It destroys the quiet of social life, 
destroys it unnecessarily, for it confers no benefit. It is not 
patriotism, for it is not a rational belief, but a vague, in. 
coherent emotionalism; nay, it is often the reverse of 
patriotic in its issues. It is—let us recognise it clearly—g 
malady, the morbid and pathological side of ardour, and 
it must be met, not by any Quakerish or pedantic attitude 
to the war, but by the speaking and thinking of common. 
sense, 


One issue of this nervousness seems inevitable and much to 
be lamented. The interests of the nation have been narrowed 
down to one subject and one tract of country. We have 
subscribed large sums of money for the most urgent of 
all causes, subscribed it with a lavish and a prompt generosity 
which is most creditable. But there are other causes 
equally deserving though less romantic, which in our present 
absorption we seem likely to forget. Nothing has been more 
pleasing during the war than the conduct of the “ native. 
born” in India of all sorts and conditions, and at a great 
meeting of Hindoos and Mahommedans held last Saturday in 
Calcutta, money was subscribed and cordial assurances of 
loyalty carried. And now another Indian famine is upon ns, 
which promises to be as severe as any in the past, and the 
last telegrams from the Viceroy have contained news of great 
and growing distress in Bombay and the Central Provinces, 
It seems hard that this country to which we owe every duty 
should be forgotten in our momentary excitement, but unless 
there is a return to composure and common-sense, forgotten 
it must be, 





OCEAN CURRENTS. 


.{O mysterious are all the physical phenomena of the sea that 

it is, perhaps, hardly possible to say of any purticular 
one that it is more wonderful than the rest. And yet one is 
sorely tempted thus to distinguish when meditating upon the 
movements of the almost inconceivable mass of water which 
goes to make up that major portion of the external super- 
ficies of our planet which we call “the sea.” In spite of all 
the labours of investigators, notwithstanding all the care and 
patience which science has bestowed upon oceanography, it 
is nevertheless true that, except in a few broad instances, the 
direction, the rate, and the dependability of ocean currents 
still remain a profound mystery. Nor should this excite any 
wonder. If we remember how great is the influence over the 
sea possessed by the winds, how slight an alteration in the 
specific gravity of water is sufficient to disturb its equilibriam 
and cause masses hundreds of square miles in area to ex- 
change levels with the surrounding ocean, we sball at 
once admit that, except in those few instances hinted at 
which may be referred to constant causes, ocean currents must 
of necessity be still among the phenomena whose operations 
cannot be reckoned upon with any certainty, but must be 
watched for and guarded against with the most jealous care 
by those who do business in great waters. 


Perhaps one of the commonest of the many errors made in 
speaking of marine things is that of confounding current 
with tide. Now tide, though a variable feature of the circu- 
lation of the waters near land, is fairly dependable. That is 
to say, the navigator may calculate by means of the moon’s 
age and the latitude of the place not only the time of high 





fortune alike, the restraint which alone gives strength,—in a 
word, 2 national conscience 
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the moon, he may and does ascertain to what height the 


water will rise, or how low it will fall at a certain place ona 
given date. True, a heavy gale of wind blowing steadily in 
or against the same direction of the ebbing or flowing tide 
will accelerate or retard, raise or depress, that tide at the 
time; but these aberrations, though most unpleasant often- 
times to riparian householders, are rarely of much hindrance 
or danger to navigation. This cannot he said of the currents 
of the sea. The tides have their limits assigned to them both 
inland and off-shore, althongh in the latter case it is almost 
impossible to tell exactly where their infinence becomes 
merged in the vaster sway of the ocean currents, with all 
their unforeseen developments. The limits of tidal waters in 
rivers, on the other hand, being well under observation at all 
times, may be and are determiued with the greatest exactitude. 


With regard to the few instances of dependability among 
ocean currents, the first place will undoubtedly by common 
consent be given tothe Gulf Stream, Owing its existence 
primarily to the revolution of the earth upon its axis, its out- 
{low through the tortuous channel connecting the Guif of 
Florida with the North Atlantic is more constant and steady 
in direction than any ebbing or flowing tide in the world, in- 
asmuch as its “set” is invariably uponone course. Its rate is 
not so uniform, varying somewhat with the season, bat in the 
narrowest part of the channel remaining fairly constant at 
about four knots an hour. Yet sail but a few score leagnes 
into the Florida Gulf whence this great river in the sea takes 
its apparent rise, and its influence disappears! The mariner 
may seek there in vain for that swift, silent flow which in the 
Straits of Florida sweeps him north-eastward irresistibly in 
the teeth of the strongest gale. What has happened ? Does the 
mighty stream drain westward into that great land-locked sea 
by hundreds of channels from the Equatorial regions, but far 
below the surface, and, obeying some all-compelling impulse, 
rise to the light upon reaching the Bahama Banks, pouring 
out its beneficent flood as it comes at the rate of a hundred 
miles per day ? It sweeps into the broad Atlantic, and imme- 
diately spreads out into a breadth to which the Amazon is but 
a brooklet, losing its velocity meanwhile, until, having skirted 
the North American coast as far as the Grand Banks, it rolls 
in sublime grandeur eastward towards these “ fortunate isles.” 
As it does so the mystery attendant upon it deepens. Its 
balmy presence cannot be mistaken, for the air on either side 
of it may be piercing in its keenness, while immediately 
above it there is summer. A gale blowing at right 
augles to its course will raise that terrible combination 
of waves which gives alike to the ‘Western Ovean” and 
the “pitch of the Cape” their evil reputation as the 
most dangerous in the world; and yet who among navigators 
has ever been able to determine what, if any, rate of speed it 
has in mid-Atlantic? Look through hundreds of log-books 
kept on board ships that are, perhaps, more carefully 
navigated than any others, the North Atlantic liners, and 
you shall not find a trace of the Gulf Stream “set” mentioned. 
In order to make this clear, it should be said that in all 
properly navigated ships the course steered and the speed 
made are carefully noted throughout the twenty-four hours ; 
and this course, with distance run, calculated from the 
position accurately fixed by observation of the celestial 
bodies at the previous noon, gives the sbip’s position 
by “dead reckoning.” The ship’s position being also found 
by the celestial bodies at the same time, the difference 
between the latter and the “dead reckoning” position 
should give the “set” and direction of the current for the 
twenty-four hours. And in vessels so carefully steered, 
and whose speed is so accurately known, as the great liners 
are, such current data are as trustworthy as any nautical 
data can be. But according to the records kept by these 
able navigators, there is no current setting eastward across 
the North Atlantic. Perhaps the explanation is that it is 
80 very sluggish as to be unnoticeable, for those dreadful 
monuments of misfortune to themselves and others, the 
derelict. ships, have been known to drift completely back- 
wards and forwards across the Atlantic, finding not only a 
current to carry them eastward, but its counter-current to 
carry them back again. 


But who among us with the slightest smattering of physi- 
ography is there that is not assured that but for the genial 
Warmth of this mighty silent sea-river our islands would 








revert to their condition at the glacial epoch; who is there 
but feels a shiver of dread pass over his scalp when he con- 
templates the possibility of any diversion of its life-giving 
waters from our shores? The bare suggestion of such a 
calamity is most terrifying. 

As steady and reliable in its operations is the great Equa- 
torial current which, sweeping along the Line from east 
to westward, is doubtless the fountain and origin of the Gulf 
Stream, although its operations among that ring of islands 
guarding the entrance to the Mexican Gulf are involved in 
sach obscurity that none may trace them ont. And going 
farther sonth, we find the Aguihas current, beloved of home- 
ward-bound sailing ships round the Cape of Good Hope, 
pursuing its even, resistless course nround the Southern 
Horn of Africa changelessly throughout the years. How 
its stubborn flow frets the stormy Southern sea! No 
wonder that the early navigators doubling the Cape ont- 
ward-bonnd, and fearing to go sonth, believed that some 
unthinkable demon held sway over those wild waves. The 
passage of Cape Horn from east to west holds the bad 
eminence to-day among seafarers of being the most difficult 
in the world, but what the outward passage around the Cape 
of Storms must have been hefore men learned that it was 
possible to avoid the stream of the Agulhas current by going 
a few degrees south we of these later days can only imagine. 
What becomes of the Aguihas current when once it has 
poured its volume of Indian Ocean waters into the Atlantic ? 
Does it sink below the surface some hundreds of fathoms, 
and silently, smoothly, glide south to the confines of the 
Antarctic ice barrier, or does it wander northward into 
warmer regions? Jn any case, it fulfils the one grand 
function of all currents, whetherof air or water,—the avoid- 
ance of stagnation, the circulation of health among the 
nations of the earth. 


Coming northward in the Pacific, let us note the counter- 
part of the Gulf Stream, the Kuro Siwo, or Black River of 
Japan, with the multitudinous isles of the Hust Indian 
Archipelago for its Caribbean Sea, and Nippon for its British 
Isles. It is, however, but a poor competitor in benevolence 
with our own Gulf Stream, as all those who know their 
Japan in winter can testify. Others there are that might be 
noted and classified if this aimed at being a scientific article, 
but these will suffice. These are surely wide fields enough 
for the imagination to rove in, wonderful depths of energy in 
plenty wherein the reverent and thoughtful mind may find 
all-sufficient food for its workings. Remembering that the 
known is but the fringe of the unknown, and that the secrets 
of the ocean are so weli kept that man’s hand shall never 
fully tear aside the veil, we may patiently ponder and 
wonder. That great sea of the ancients beyond whose 
portals, according to their wisdom, lay Cimmerian darkness, 
—what keeps its almost tideless waters sweet? Unseen 
currents enter and leave by the Pillars of Hercules at 
differing levels, and could we but penetrate those dim 
regions we should doubtless find the ingress and egress of 
that incaleulable mass of water proceeding continually, the 
one above the other, renewing from the exhaustless stores of 
the Atlantic the staleness of the great midland lake, itself 
apparently remaining in unchanging level. 

But when all these great well-known movements of the 
ocean have been considered, there still remain an infinite 
number of minor divagations influenced by who knows what 
hidden causes. The submarine upheavals of central heat, 
when from out of her glowing entrails the old earth casts 
incandescent stores of lava, raising the superincumbent mass 
of water for many square miles almost to boiling point,—who 
can estimate the effect that these throes have upon the trend 
of great areas of ocean? The almost infernal energy of 
those gyrating meteors of the tropics as they rage across the 
seas,—how can any mind, however acute, assess the drag upon 
the whole body of surface water thut is manifested thereby ? 
To say nothing of the displacement caused by the less violent 
but far more frequent stress laid upon the much-enduring 
sea by extra-tropical gales, whereby the baffled mariner’s 
calculations are all overset, and his ship that should be 
careering safely in the wide offing is suddenly dashed in ruins 
upon the iron-bound shore! 

Great efforts have been made to lay down for the benefit 
of seafarers w comprebensive scheme of ocean currents all 
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over the watery surface of the globe, but in the great 
majority of cases the guidance is delusive, the advice 
untrustworthy, through no fault of the compilers, They 
have done their best, but mean results can never help 
particular needs. And so the wary mariner, as far as may 
be, trusts to the old-fashioned three “‘ L’s,”—lead, log, and look- 
out ; knowing fall weil how little reliance is to be placed in 
the majority of cases upon any advice soever concerning the 
mystery of ocean currents. F, T. BULLEN. 





A FEBRUARY FOX HUNT 

OW that the Yeomanry are leaving the hunting field for 
L Sonth Africa, and “registered” horses are commandeered 
by Government, fox hunting in counties whereit is notthe main 
business of life might be supposed to languish. As a matter 
of fact, itdoes not; and if the fields are smaller than usual, 
and a good many familiar faces are missing, the master very 
progerly feels that as he has his pack and there are plenty of 
foxes, he may as well employ the one and hunt the other, and 
keep up the spirits of the county by good sound sport and 
plenty of it. Masters who take this view, and there are very 
few who do not, are public benefactors and shining examples; 
for it is not only the men who hunt who benefit vastly by the 
change and exhilaration which hunting brings in its train. 
The whole countryside enjoys a wholesome tonic by the 
frequent visits of the hounds, and the well-equipped 
company with them. Nothing cheers up the village, 
or cures the influenza, or brings oblivion of war news, 
or puts every one into conceit with themselves, so quickly, 
or leaves such a glow of sound satisfaction behind it. 
It would be odd if it did not, considering the amount 
of time, money, and trouble spent before the pack trots 
up to the green before the old grey church at eleven 
on a February morning. But without imitating Mr. Jack 
fpraggon, or reminding every one present of that “two 
housand five hundred—twenty-five ’undred—pounds a 
year ” which Lord Scamperdale did or did not spend on his 
pack, let us see what our master and the servants and the 
hounds have done that morning. The meet is on the edge of 
his country, where the river bounds it, sixteen miles from 
his house, and he has ridden over all the way, rising before 
the sun bas got through more than the outside layer of. the 
mists. There is no special honour and glory awaiting him 
in return, The cover to be drawn is a handred-acre wood, 
surrounded by deep and “holding” land for miles, now 
soaked with rain. A run of any distinction is most im- 
probable. On the other hand, there will be plenty of 
“hunting ” of a certain kind, and the chance of seeing it, for 
the wood is overlooked by lofty hills. Therefore, though the 
meet is small, the neighbourhood as a body expect to see plenty 
of the hounds, and turn up expectant, the farmers on their 
cobs, the young ladies on ponies and in dog-carts, and all the 
village who can be spared for an hour on foot, while the small 
boys regard each other with rapturous grins, and practise 
“ holloaing ” to improve their lung-power when the fox breaks. 
When the hounds appear—they have come nearly as far from 
the kennels as the master has from home—they are covered 
with road mud from foot to head. The gritty splashes 
have changed all the white and tan to grey, and made the 
black badger-pied. While some roll on the grass and 
push themselves along sideways to get clean, and 
otoers attempt the impossible task of licking the mud 
off their legs and feet, the older hounds, who are less 
self-conscious, poke their heads into the hands and 
against the chests of their ready-made friends, the village 
children, who rush in while the master and the field and 
lookers-on are exchanging courtesies, and embrace all 
the pack whom they can reach. Meantime the “assets” 
for the day’s sport, the material complement on which 
this present assembly must rely for its day’s hunting, lie 
in the cover and its contents. A hundred acres of wood, 
in seven stages of growth, from the high thickets which the 
woodmen were felling yesterday, to the teazle and stump- 
studded slope which they cut last year, with the deep river 
below and the swelling hills above, is the cover, 


What the master would like would be that it should hold 
but one fox, that that fox should get away over the hills and 
on to the downs beyond as quickly as possible, and that he 
should never come back, but be killed three parishes away. 


ahi 

But no one believes in such luck; and the local lookers-on 
do not in the least desire it. They want to see “g day's 
hunting” in the wood, and a fox to every half-dozen 
hounds. As a fact there are five foxes, not one, in the 
wood; and, passing from the general to the particular 
we may explain how they came here, The heavy rains 
of the end of January filled all the drains, in which 
many foxes lie, so full of water that they abandonej 
them in sheer disgust, and took to the warm 
lying of the wood. Among these was a most attractive 
vixen, whose society kept the rest from leaving when the 
weather improved ; consequently, the wood seemed fall of 
foxes, none of which were disposed to leave it. When the 
pack trotted up to the main side, and the huntsman’s ringing 
voice sent them crashing into the four-years’ growth by the 
river, a brace were lying snug and dry in the old ash-stumpe. 
One slipped into the river at once and quietly swam to the 
opposite bank, while the other crept all along the ontside 
hedge and curled up in the corner waiting on events, The 
vixen slipped into a badger earth under an old oak and stayed 
there, and a couple more dog-foxes moved on into four acreg 
of “low slop,” brambles, shoots, and blackthorns, where they 
were winded by half the pack, while the other half were ran- 
ning the first fox up the fence. The crash and music of the 
hounds re-echoed from the trees and the enfolding hills above, 
the shrieking of the jays as they flit protesting from tree to 
tree, the hearty ring of the huntsman’s voice cheering his - 
hounds,—surely all this should send each fox flying out over 
the fields beyond! But a fox has no nerves. He keeps his 
head with the coolness of a Red Indian, and a “slimness” 
all his own. The first fox doubles back along his 
tracks, crosses the big ride twenty yards lower, just 
as that part of the pack which is hunting him flings 
on up the fence, and waits again till he hears them 
break out where he first stopped. From outside, where the 
field are waiting on a knoll which gives a downward view into — 
the rolling acres of the wood, the rest of the pack are seen 
forcing another fox upwards towards the hills. The sight is 
as pretty as our woods can show. Down below the red coats 
of the master and huntsman move up the rides, and the heads 
and sterns of the broad line of hounds, now all clean and 
bright after brushing through the wood, rise and fall, appear 
and vanish, as they leap over or thrust through the “low 
slop” and brambles. In front, where a goyle runs up to the 
hollow of the hill, the ground has been cleared of wood, and 
the forest of tall teazle-tops is full of goldfinches, flying from 
seed-head to seed-head, too tame to mind the noise or care 
for anything but their breakfast. Yet even they gather and 
fly before the approaching tumult. Hares come hurrying 
out, and dash over the smooth hillside; magpies rise, poise 
themselves, slue round, and dive backwards into the wood; 
and then, circumspect, lopping easily and lightly along, a for 
crosses through the teazles, and slips down toa drain in the 
hollow; and see! another fox behind him, along the same 
path, and on the same errand, for each trots up to a covered 
drain, looks at it, and finding it stopped, pauses a second to 
think, and takes his resolve, One slips back into the wood, 
the other canters to the fence, rising the hill, looks out, 
whisks his brash and is off,—across the turf, over the fifty- 
acre field of growing wheat, and away to the back of the hills. 
Half the pack are running the first fox, who has slipped 
back to the river, but with the other half every one gets clear 
off, and does his best over the awful ground. The mud 
explodes like shells as the hoofs crush into it, but somehow 
every one is across and away, and on to the green road, and 
on to a line of sainfoin much sooner than could be expected. 
The fox can be seen crossing the back of the hill, looking 
big and red, and full of running; but after twenty- 
five minutes over all sorts of ground, from medium 
bad to “downright cruel,’ for the soaking rains have 
made a very pudding even of the pasture, the fox is 
run into and killed close to the Thames. No one need 
be sorry for him, for he had lived by theft and violence 
for the last two years, and was duly eaten himself by his 
natural enemies. Then back to the wood again, where the 
rest of the pack had been whipped off their fox, and were 
waiting dolefully to begin again, by which time the other 
foxes, of which two elected to stay, had resolved that come 





what might, they would stick to the wood, of which they 
knew every inch by heart; and by keeping under the river 
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pank, sneaking under layers of felled brashwood, dodging 
slong drains, and other devices, postponed their fate for 
two hours, when one was “chopped ” and one broke away and 
was ron into in a quarter of an hour. This is not the kind of 
thing that keeps hunting alive, but it is the kind of day which 
occurs in most ordinary counties in February, and at which 
no one greatly grumbles. Bat if a slow woodland day is un- 
attractive, the man who hunts in a modest way from London 
and wishes to be sure of a run has no lack of choice. Try, 
for instance, a day on the South Downs, five miles from the 
sea, on the vast uplands and among the furze covered bottoms 
behind Beachy Head, when the snow-clouds are rolling in 
from the Channel and dusting the summits of the downs with 
white. There is at least the certainty of foxes, and of a gallop 
over the highest and soundest land in the South, and even 
“February fill-dike” cannot make the going heavy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND MR. MIVART. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—The controversy between Cardinal Vanghan and Mr“ 
St. George Mivart is, as Carlyle would have said, “ signifi- 
cant of much.” On the one hand we find a distinguished 
wan of science, intimately acquainted not only with the 
special subject of biology, but also with the fundamental 
concepts of physical science, eager to reconcile modern science 
with the old historic Church of Western Europe. On the 
other hand we have the chief Roman ecclesiastic in England, 
doubtless with the authority of the Vatican behind him, 
taking such action as can leave no doubt in the mind of out- 
siders that Mr. Mivart is in no sense a true Catholic, but a 
heretic to whom cannot be lawfully permitted participation 
in the rites and sacraments of the Church, The age-long 
conflict between the Papal See and the scientific frame of 
mind is here reduced to an object-lesson once more, and the 
Church’s motto, semper eadem, is once more insisted on by 
the guardians of orthodoxy. 

So far as the confession of faith which Mr. Mivart is 
called upon by Cardinal Vaughan to sign we can only 
write with extreme diffidence and care. Some of the items 
in this creed are not only statements of Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy, but are held by orthodox Christians of every 
communion. Such are the doctrines respecting the nature 
and person of Christ which are more or less transcripts of 
the Nicene Creed, from which, it may roughly be said, 
Christendom bas not departed. It must at once be admitted 
that a Roman Catholic who departs from that statement of 
belief ceases to be a Roman Catholic in any intelligent 
acceptation of that word, thoayh we should strenuously deny 
that he had thereby ceased to be a Christian, Now, it is 
precisely here that the controversy with Rome becomes vital. 
Granted for the sake of argument that the acceptance of the 
three historic Creeds, formulated, be it remembered, not by 
the Apostles or by the early confessors and martyrs of 
Christianity, but by Bishops reared on Greek logic, is 
essential to Christian belief, and yet two considerations 
remain which make, from the modern and Protestant 
point of view, against the Roman contentions. In the first 
place, the Creeds are neither absolutely scientific statements 
nor are they formulas verbally inspired. We know their 
origin; we know how, at a time when logical syllogisms 
dominated whatever culture there was in Europe, they were, 
after long and sometimes not too decorous debate, agreed 
upon; we know, in short, if the word may be used, their 
entire embryology. Knowing all this, and knowing how 
utterly all human langnage fails to express divine truth, we 
can only accept the Nicene Creed as an attempt (to use 
Arnold’s words) to ‘* reach out towards a great object of con- 
sciousness.” We must, therefore,‘regard such a document as 
being essentially fluid, and bence we must leave each soul to 
interpret it as seems to him best. If private interpretation is 
to be applied in the case of the Bible, which Protestants as 
well as Catholics believe “contains the word of God,” 
a fortiort it must be applied in the case of Creeds which it is 
admitted are deliberately constructed by fallible human 
beings after prolonged debate,—however we may admit the 
debate to have been guided by the Holy Spirit. 





But Cardinal Vaughan and the Church do not take this 
view of the fluid character of documents they regard as 
authoritative. To them not only every syllable of the Bible, 
but every syllable of each of the Creeds, is absolutely in- 
spired. The Books of Chronicles, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
are as entirely inspired as the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles. But they go further, in their insistence that the 
Nicene Creed is also as truly inspired, and then they add that 
only aselect body of men, not necessarily wiser than others, 
not even necessarily holier than others, can interpret it. Far 
be it from us to pass any censorship on the Church, or even 
now to indulge in any polemic. We are simply stating the 
Roman Catholic point of view, held by sincere Catholics 
with a tenacity to be admired in these days of vague 
and half-hearted belief. If we could conceive of a code 
of law which its administrators and fellow-citizens all 
held had been inspired in every word by God Himself, and 
if we could suppose that the digests of this code were 
viewed in the same way, then we should understand how the 
Vatican views the Christian documents. Such a code so 
conceived would, it is certain, strangle the intellectual and 
moral growth of any people, as we see it does in the great 
Mahommedan State of Turkey; and it is our belief that the 
growth of spiritual life is retarded, if not vitally injured, by 
this conception applied to the Church. But that is not our 
affair at present,—we are simply stating a fact. 

The second consideration lies in the binding effect of the 
decisions of the Council of Trent, which Cardinal Vaughan 
quotes and treats as final. No Protestant, no Anglo-Catholic 
so-called even, no person outside the Roman Commanion, 
can take this view. If we know a great deal about 
the Council of Nicaea, we know still more about the 
Council of Trent from the truthful pages of Sarpi; 
we know how and why it was called, how it was 
constituted, and how it reached its conclusions. Those 
conclusions are historically interesting, but as for being 
binding on the intellect and conscience, as for constituting 
a barrier against which the scientific mind is to dash itself in 
vain, no person outside the Roman Church, we say, can con- 
sider the claim, much less admit it. Yet thisis the claim which 
Cardinal Vaughan makes when he demands that Mr. Mivart 
shall subscribe to the dogma of verbal inspiration, because it 
is set forth by the decrees of the Council of Trent. In a 
word, we have again the attitude of the Church towards 
Galileo. There is to be no more investigation within the area 
of cosmic speculation which the Church covers, You may 
dissect a jeliyfish or analyse a substance, but if you make 
certain inevitable inferences from the results of dissection and 
analysis and publish them to the world, you are in danger of 
colliding with the Council of Trent, and therefore of disubey- 
ing the Creator. 


Now if this is good Catholic doctrine, either Mr. Mivart must, 
it seems, submit, or he mast leave the Church. In either 
case, on Cardinal Vaughan’s authority, a great breach is 
made between Catholicism and science, and a great chance is 
given to the other Churches of Christendom to show that, in 
the ecclesiastical competition for the conversion of intellect 
and the inclusion of culture, they may, and will, prevail. 
For, as it seems to us, two things are clear :—firs!, that mere 
secular science will never satisfy the human mind and heart ; 
and secondly, men of science will, therefore, attempt to ally 
themselves in some way with religious life on condition 
that they are not called on to abandon science. When 
we speak of science, of course we do not mean unpreved 
hypotheses, but the scientific attitude of mind and the whole 
body of ascertained fact. The Roman Catholic Church, 
if it insists on non-essentials, if it treats the Councils 
of Trent and of the Vatican as of binding authority, 
practically says to men of science, ‘We have no rvom 
for you,’ and so alienates all modern culture. ‘‘ What of 
that?” it may be asked; “did the early Church care for 
thetking which called itself culture? What has the Christian 
Gospel to do with worldly culture? Where is the wise? 
Where is the scribe?” It is a question too vast to be 
examined here and now. But this may at least be said. The 
“wisdom ” against which the Apostles set themselves was, in 
the main, the outworn speculation of a decaying pagan world; 
while modern science is the outcome of trathful, and often 
reverent, investigation of fact. We admit that scient‘fic men 
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have often shown arrogance and have frequently attempted 
to settle by scientific methods doctrines which transcend the 
senses and the understanding, But, nevertheless, we believe 
that the facts of the world can never be contradictory to 
spiritual truth, and we think the religion which is to claim 
the allegiance of man in the future is that which acknow- 
We regret that the great 
Western Charch, to which Europe owes so much, cannot tind 
room within her mighty domain for the new Liberal Catholic 
movement which desires to reconcile the revelations of God 
in Christ with his other revelations in Nature—I am, Sir, 


ledges this great principle. 


&e., Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—————- 


THE CAPE COLONY LOYALISTS. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sr1r,—The condition of the British population of the Cape 
By a for- 
tuitous series of accidents, largely aided by Transvaal secret 
service money, our last General Election of 1893 put a Bond 
The 
votes recorded at that Election on the English (or Progres. 
sive) side totalled more than the whole number of votes re- 


Colony at the present time is not an enviable one. 


Ministry in power by a few votes in the Lower House. 


corded for the Afrikander Bond party, but through a skil- 


fully manipulated Redistribution Bill the majority of our 


electors had to witness the triumph of the minority, and by 
this means Mr. Schreiner and his Cabinet attained office 
as the avowed supporters of the Transvaal policy which has 
since plunged South Africa into war. The British population 
of the Cape Colony had to console itself with the fact that 
there was a Progressive majority in the Upper House which 
would hold Mr. Schreiner’s Cabinet in check. The close of 
the last Session of the Cape Parliament, which was signalised 
by Mr. Schreiner’s declaration of neutrality for the Cape 
Colony, filled the British population with boundless indigna- 
tion and disgust. We were told that we must not hold 
public meetings to protest against this infamous attitude on 
the part of her Majesty’s Ministers at the Cape of Good 
Hope. We were told that we should aid the Imperial 
Government best by a dignified reticence and self-restraint. 
And now, what is the consequence? The whole Cape Colony 
is viewed by the public opinion of the Empire as tarred with 
the same brash. The loyal British population of the towns, 
and the thousands of loyal English farmers in tbe Eastern 
province of the Cape Colony, are viewed as being 
passively acquiescent in the disloyal attitude of the 
Schreiner Cabinet. How can we remove the stigma? 
Let one fact speak for us. We, the Cape Colony English, 
have sent far more men into the field to fight for our Queen 
and country than Natal has done. We ought to have done 
so, and we take no credit to ourselves for doing so, because 
the English population of the Cape Colony is larger than 
the English population of Natal. We donot grudge Natal 
the meed of praise and honour which is her just due. But it 
is most unjust and unfair for the British public to ignore and 
forget the services of the Cape Colony Englishmen who are 
at the front, simply because Mr. Schreiner happens to be | 
Premier by the accident of half a dozen votes, The Regular 
troops and old-established Volunteer regiments of the Cape | 
Colony, with their honourable record of past services, are 





now all on active service :—— 

Cape Mounted Rifles (with Field Artille "5) 1,000 strong. 
Cape Mounted Police ... 9 Be 
Cape Volunteer Field Artillery 200 ,, 
Diamond Fields Artillery 160 Cy, 
Diamond Fields Horse aoe 400, 
Kimberley Infantry Brigade.. 500 ,, 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Rifles (Cape 1 Town) ... 800 _,, 
Cape Town Highlanders = se soo, 
Cape Garrison “Ar tillery : 200 ,, 
Prince Alfred’s Guard (Port Elizabeth) 500 ,, 
Ist City Grahamstown (with Mounted 

Infantry) . ‘ie - 700 =i, 
Kaffrarian Rifles ‘(East I L, ondon) 500, 
Uitenhage Rifles 300 4. 
Frontier Mounted R ifte es _ re $00, 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps (two Com- 

panies) 120. ly 

Total 7,370, 
These are the sianding forces of the Cape Colony now 








ia 
attached to the Imperial forces. The Diamond Fields 
Volunteer Artillery are with Baden-Powell in Mafeking ang 
have done excellent service; the Cape Artillery are with 
Lord Methuen and General French; the Cape Mounted Rifles 
and Cape Police have done brilliant service ; the Kimberley 
Volunteer Brigade form the major part of the garrison. But 
this is not all. A great part of the Protectorate Regiment 
that has done such good service with Colonel Plumer, and 
is the major part of the Mafeking garrison, was recruited 
from the British towns of the Cape Colony. The two 
regiments of the South African Light Horse, and of 
Brabant’s Horse were raised in the Cape Colony. These 
recently raised forces, including Remington’s Scouts anda 
contingent of the Imperial Light Horse, amount at least to 
3,500 men. If we add these figures to the total of the 
standing Colonial forces, we have a gross total of 10,870 men 
on active service contributed by the B:' ish popalation of 
the Cape Colony. Wall the British public ever grasp the 
significance of these sigures? We donot boast of them. We 
Cape Colonists are only doing our duty to our Queen and 
country. But wedo most earnestly desire that these figures 
should be remembered as a set-off against the stigma laid upon 
this unhappy Colony by the rebel Dutch population in the 
districts annexed by the Boers, and by the actions of the 
Schreiner Ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., Caper CoLonist, 


[Our correspondent is, happily, quite mistaken. No 
reasonable person here ever doubted for a moment the 
loyalty and patriotism of the English Cape Colonists, 
Nor have we failed to applaud and respect the splendid 
sacrifices they have made.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NEED OF CONSCRIPTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Since your courteous insertion, in your issue of the 6th 
ult., of my letter on the above subject, I have read that 
appearing in your issue of the 20th ult. addressed to you by 
the Rev. Robert Reade. In that letter your readers will have 
seen, for the first time I believe, that an English clergyman 
who has worked in a poor London parish for ten years has 
arrived at the conclusion that the best remedy for developing, 
or rather for restoring. the physical and moral strength of 
our poorer town-dwellers is the adoption of conscription on 
the lines of the German system. Mr. Reade, who writes from 
Germany, is evidently as well aware as many of us here who 
have studied the matter in both countries, that conscription 
has been the true source of German national strength, and 
national, as also individual, prosperity. Can we not form an 
association for establishing conscription, and submit the 
draft-plan for the same to men like Lord Wolseley, Sir 
William Butler, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Arnold - Forster, and 
Liberal leaders like Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith P If clergymen like Mr. Reade, and traders 
like myself, in contact with most countries of Europe 
and oversea, have long felt the need of conscription from 
our different points of view, may we not hope that there 
are many others who are ready to express, and to follow, the 





same views? If the leaders of our Churches, as also of our 
armed forces, and of our widespread commercial and 
industrial classes, can be approached simultaneously by an 
Association such as that which I suggest above, and can be 
induced by it to express publicly the necessity, in their view, 
of conscription, this country and its political representatives 
and leaders will, I think, take the first great step towards 
the adoption of what I have long felt to be the inevitable, 
and also, let me add, the happy, solution of our present 
national and social weakness.—I am, Sir, &c 


Didsbury, Manchester. C. Rosxi1L. 





HOW TO AVOID CONSCRIPTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—I beg respectfally to submit the enclosed suggestions 
for your consideration :— 


(1) To obtain county registers of men willing to learn the use 
of the rifle, and attend butts for practice. 


(2) To establish local armouries in all towns of over two 
thousand inhabitants, with a sufficient supply of the Service 
rifles and ammunition available for men registered as will- 
ing to train for riflemen, and to have Morris-tube appli- 
ances and galleries titted up where the ordinary range ia 
not available within a reasonable distance. 





a 
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Jo manufacture and issue sufficient ammunition at a 
reasonable cost. (N.B.—A profit may reasonably be 
charged to help pay cost of maintenance of ranges, 
armouries, &c.) 

To secure the attendance of all registered riflemen once 
yearly for firing before a Government inspector, and such 
riflemen to secure a certificate of proficiency within three 
years under a penalty of £5. 

5) To institute annual county rifle prize competitions with 
cups, medals, and money prizes supplied from the county 
rates and Government funds. 

(6) To fix a county rate for the maintenance of the ranges, 
armouries, &c., and incidental expenses therewith. (N.B. 
—Practically a small national insurance fund.) 

(7) To supply range targets that comprise the ordinary rifle 
butts, running deer, and other similar arrangements 
calculated to attract competition and increase effectiveness. 

(8) To train all the county police forces in the use of the rifle : 
a certificate of proficiency to be necessary for intending 
candidates after a certain period. 

(9) To arrange with all railway companies to issue tickets ati 
reduced fares to riflemen producing the certificates of 
registration when traveiling to local ranges for firing 
purposes. 

10) To have compulsory drill in all large public schools and 

(10) Pp J . gep 
Board-schools, including girls’ schools. 


(8) 


(4) 


Suggestions for the consideration of the War Office. 


As the new Census will be taken next year, it may be worth 
while to consider the advisability of getting some idea of fighting 
material that can be made available in the Old Country. There 
isnow time to make preparation and secure some extremely 
valuable informa'ion without a very great extra expense if a 
printed form somewhat on the lines shown below were attached 
to the next Census papers issued to the public. 
Questions to be answered by the heads of families. 
(1) If ever been connected with the Army, Navy, or Volunteers ? 
(2) If can either ride or shoct ? 
(3) If any sons over the age ot sixteen can either ride or shoot ? 
(4) If self or sons would register themselves as willing to join 
local Mounted Infantry or Volunteer corps ? 
(5) If possessing a horse or horses, and of what description, if 
other than the ordinary cart or dray horse ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., T. W. Orrin, jun. 
Warrior Square, Southend-on-Sea, 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following extract from “The Lite of Archbishop 
Benson” may interest you. It is part of 2 letter from Dr. 
Benson to Professor Westcott, June 16:h, 1889, on “A 
Ciristian Policy of Peace and Disarmament” :— 


“T had a long talk to a German Prince the other day, who 
seemed to have as much horror of war as one could wish, but 
was an active officer and held the Army to be the strength of 
Germany not as security only, but, for reasons which I have 
never realised,—its enormous and constant effect on the physique 
of the men of the nation. They had become very small and 
weak, he said, and the muscle and sinew of the whole people 
was gone, partly old wars, partly ill-drained towns and close 
occupations, and poor food and poor means, The case had been 
desperate almost when the great system of ‘Turnen’ (gym- 
nastic) exercises in preparation for the Army, was made to form 
part of all their educational courses, and caused the great per- 
fection inthe Army. This physical restoration of the people he 
spoke of with much enthusiasm, and of all the healthy habits 
induced by drill wniversal, and it is quite clear that there was an 
entirely separate ground (in a good young fellow’s mind) for 
keeping up the armament ‘I'he Germans have no love of gumes, 
and will take no exercise except with a serious end in view.’’— 
(Vol. II., p. 259.) 


—lI am, Sir, &c., >. 3 





VOLUNTEER DRILU AND TACTICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Yes, you are guite right in what you say regarding the 
future of Volunteer drill and tactics. You might have gone 
a little further, and asked whether it would not be as well if 
the military were to meet the Boer with something like an 
adaptation of his own methods. It would be very ungrateful 
on the part of a Colonist to send home hasty or partial 
criticisms of the methods of those brave men whose lives are so 
unhesitatingly given that South Africa may be saved from 
Boer domination. But do not these valuable lives demand 
that the sacrifice shall not be made withont the sternest 
necessity? Colvnial Volunteers’ lives too—ce, the lives 








of men who have hitherto, as with the home Volan- 
teers, followed the ordinary avocations of breadwinning— 
ought these not to be considered? Now, while such 
private correspondence as gets through from Lady- 
smith or comes to us from Estcourt, &c., speaks in the 
highest terms of the dash of our officers and the sterling 
bravery of their men,—of the methods by which the men are 
handled and of the careless way in which officers risk their 
lives there are very grave doubts expressed. Colonial men 
are no cowards, but on more than one occasion their leaders 
ave flatly refused to tackle a kopje in the way the order set 
torth. The reply of one was to this effect: “If General —— 
will allow me to attack the position in our own way, I will 
guarantee to carry it, but I will not take men to certain 
death with the least possible chance of taking the position.” 
This war is going to be a big thing. The causes, as you 
know, go back far into the past. We are (I speak as an 
Englishman rather than a Colonist), as with Ireland, reaping 
in one bitter harvest the crop sown with both hands by the 
Colonial Office of days gone by; the fons et origo of the 
whole being the disregard of Colonial opinion where Colonial 
questions are concerned. In 1854 we gave over to Boer rule 
the Orange Free State, converted a multitude of loyal 
Colonists into enemies (their children are to-day fighting 
against us), and ruined every commercial interest in the 
sovereignty. But for their union with the Free State the 
Transvaal difficulty, had it ever occurred, would have been 
over in a month. In 1883 we allowed the Boers to take 
possession of the fairest portion of the recently pacified Zulu- 
land, and so Natal has the enemy on both sides of her upper 
districts. The neglect to obtain possession of Delagoa Bay 
at the time that the Portuguese regarded it as of little value is 
telling fearfully upon the present war. Supplies of all sorts 
(including men) are reported as passing through Lourengo 
Marques, and it is difficult to see how it can be stopped.—I 
am, Sir, &., 


Durban. T. W. E. 





A VOLUNTEER’S GRIEVANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sirr,—There are many men in the country willing to serve av 
the front. Some, perhaps, have got to an age when the effort 
to serve in the ranks may be too great except in the case of 
necessity. Personally, I wish to go out; I can get a commis- 
sion in the Militia, but, being thirty years of age, feel too old 
to take the commission for peace times, and am told that 
there is no chance of my getting to the front. It is possible 

hat in time the Army must be increased for this war, with 
the result that a lot of us duffers must be sent out together. 
Would it not be better to let us volunteer at once, by which I 
mean let us get out so that those who survive may be trained 
to give assistance to new arrivals? I have had no military 
experience, but as a junior subaltern I should have to do as I 
was told. It might be that in exceptional cases I had to act 
independently, but surely not before I knew something. | 
bave no desire to be killed, but there is only a certain per- 
centage of Joss, and it might save a better man to lead for 
our Queen and country.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scotsman. 





OUR NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The following extract from the late Mr. Charles H. 
Pearson’s writings may interest your readers at the present 
time :— 

“The instinctive feeling in England is that if an invention is 
valuable it would have been hit upon before; the feeling in 
America, that whatever is new ought simply because it is new 
to have atrial. Naturally, perhaps, the conservative impulse is 
strongest in our military administration. In 1848 the Prussian 
needle-gun attracted so much attention in the campaign against 
Denmark, that a committee of officers was appointed to report 
upon it. They agreed that it was quite unnecessary to give up 
‘Brown Bess,’ and the change to a long-range rifle had accord- 
ingly to be made during the Crimean War. Weholdour Empire 
and preserve national existence on the condition of being stronger 
at sea than any other Power, and yet France—a formidable rival 
and possible enemy—was allowed to outstrip us for a time in the 
construction of ironclads.”--(“ National Life and Character,” 
p. 108, Second Ellition, 1894.) 


—I an, Sir, &e., E. 


THE SP 
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OUR FUTURE ARMY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—Considering the number of boys who, after leaving 
school, loaf idly about the country; considering that they 
cannot enter the Army until after sixor seven years of idleness; 
und considering the excellent training that the Navy affords 
for shore fighting ; would it be possible to train boys at sea 
for both services, and give them the option of choice upon 
obtaining their majority, or at any fitting age? The sea 
would improve their health, and train them generally in all 
matters useful to soldiers; and now that so little time is 
given to seamanship pure and simple, there would be no 


Enea 


that anything beyond a bald statement is fiction, So it ig 
that the late Professor Seeley weakened his influence, Which 
should have been wide, as it was admirable. In his eyes g 
finished style meant a lack of dignity, and so he expresge4 
his profound knowledge and brilliant generalisation in su¢), 
terms as render him unattractive and even difficult. By 
after all, there is room in the world for all schools of thongbt 
and expression, and the best answer to Lucian’s pamphle 
is a simple negation. There is no way to write history ; 
there are twenty ways, and each excellent in itself 
Some have a better understanding of manners than 
events. These will look for their material in the memoirs 
of the past. Others thrill only at the shifts ang 





waste of energy, and nothing to unlearn.—I am, Sir, &c., 








POETRY. 
gee 
IN MEMORIAM. 
eH. P. P.Y—* F. M.”2—*J. W. A.C.” 
(Killed in Africa). 
WHEN I lie dying in my bed, 
A grief to wife, and child, and friend,— 
How I shall grudge vou gallant dead 
Your sudden, swift, heroic end! 


Dear hands will minister to me, 

Dear eyes denote each shallower breath : 
You had your battle-cries, you three, 

To cheer and charm you to your death. 


You did not wane from worse to worst, 
Under coarse drug or futile knife, 

Bat in one grand mad moment burst 
From glorious life to glorious Life... . 


These twenty years ago and more, 
*Mid purple heather and brown crag, 

Onur whole school numbered scarce a score, 
And three have fallen for the Flag. 


You two have finished on one side, 

You who were friend and foe at play; 
Together you have done and died ; 

But that was where you learnt the way. 


And the third face! I see it now, 
So delicate and pale and brave. 
The clear grey eye, the unraffed brow, 
Were ripening for a hero’s grave. 
Ah! gallant three, too young to die! 
The pity of it all endures. 
Yet, in my own poor passing, I 
Shall lie and long for such as yours. 


E. W. Hornone,. 








BOOKS. 
Eire 
THE UNITED KINGDOM.* 

THERE are many methods of writing history, and the only 
true way will (we hope) never be discovered. Since Lucian 
wrote bis famous satire, wits and scholars by the thousand 
have ridiculed our chroniclers, or attempted to point out the 
narrow road of excellence. This one bas pinned his faith to 
memoirs; that one has declared that nothing is credible save 
an Act of Parliament; while they are not lacking who declare 
that the first essential of an historical masterpiece is to be 
dull. Toone school, again, Kings and Queens seem worth- 
less intruders; to another the people is merely servile. 
Drums and trumpets were an offence unio the ear of the 
late Mr. J. R. Green, and the Bishop of Chester shudders 
at a touch of romance. And the learned gentlemen who 
preside over the Ecole des Chartes go even further, for they 
deny the name of historian to all save the students who 
decipher manuscripts. 

As with material, so it is with style. There are many 
historians who, both in theory and practice, dispute the 
encroachment of the picturesque, and who declare openly 
London: Macuillan and Co. [15s.] 


yiy. 3y Goldwin Sinith, D.C.L. 





changes of high policy. These will consult Parliamentary 
debates and political records. And all, of either party, whose 
honesty and intelligence aid them, may perform an excellent 
service. But one distinction must be made. History was 
once nothing more than an art, based upon the science of 
research, To-day it is in danger of becoming a mere science, 
which stops short at the research which is its base, and pro- 
fesses that proportion and beauty and character are beyond 
its province. Yet dry bones will never make a living 
organism, and the most of our modern histories will assuredly 
find their place among the ruined monuments of the dead, 


Now Professor Goldwin Smith has found the proper mean, 
He is modern, in that he specialises ; he is of an older fashion, 
in that he writes an English which is at once lucid and appro. 
priate. It is not his purpose to picture for his readers 
the romance of history. He is concerned only with politics, 
and though (as we think wrongly) he divides his book up into 
reigns, he is silent concerning the pageants and wars which 
have given colour to our national life. His object is to show 
the development of political Britain—Great and Greater— 
and he shows it with a clearness of style and sobriety of 
judgment which are beyond praise. It is our greatest 
achievement to have displayed a genius for self-government, 
which has been the envy of the world, and which the envious 
ones have never been able to imitate. Yet though our 
government is the result of the popular genius, it was not 
invented by design. It grew up gradually, and suffered such 
changes as were dictated by revolution and statesmanship. 
What we owe to such men as Simon de Montfort is very clearly 
set forth in these volumes. But Edward I. is very properly 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s hero. ‘“ Edward the First reigns 
now,” says the author, “through the institutions to which he 
gave life over almost all European nations, in America, in 
Australia, in Japan. He will continue to reign, even if his 
special institutions should pass away, as the statesman who 
achieved a union of authority with national opinion.” The 
praise is high, yet not excessive. Edward I. is comparable to 
Czsar, to Napoleon, to the very few men of genius who have 
combined military glory with statesmanship. Yet even in his 
praise of Edward Professor Goldwin Smith preserves a 
certain moderation :—‘“ To credit Edward with a political 
theory would be too much; the days of political philosophy 
were not yet; noone had yet thought of framing a constitu- 
tion. But Edward had statesmanlike instincts and a policy.” 
So wide a generalisation is not sound. It is hardly too much to 
say that long before the thirteenth century political philosophy 
had in a large part of the field heard its last word spoken. 
What Thucydides and Plato and Aristotle wrote, what Cwsar 
practised on many points, closed the discussion. Whatever 
has been said since has been but a variation on the 
ancient theme. But a false generalisation does not impair 
the eloquent and well-deserved panegyric of Edward, and it 
is here that Professor Goldwin Smith finds his happiest 
phrases and most easily convinces his readers. 


The weak point of the book is its author's incapacity to 
hide bis prejudices. There is no disguising the fact that 
Professor Goldwin Smith does not love a Tory; not seldom 
he seems to recoil even from a strong Minister. He is 
grossly unfair to Marlborough, whom he saddles with a 
weak character; and the trath is that Marlborough, peer- 
less in strength, suffered from the weak character which 
hampered his contemporaries, His account of Chatham 
might have been written by a political partisan, and to 
us is quite unintelligible. ‘Presently suppressed gout,” 
says the Professor, “not unmingled, perhaps, with the 





influence of that uncontrolied egoism which is the source 
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of moral insanity, reduced him to a condition in which 
he could not be approached by his vicegerent Grafton, or even 
by the King, but lay, as scoffers said, on his back at Hayes 
talking fustian, while the ship of State was left to drift with- 
out a helmsman.” That isa libel on a great statesman and a 
great patriot, who, had not disease intervened, would have 
saved his country from a political crime. But even Chatham 
bowed before disease, and we the more easily repel Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s judgment of the great man when we read 
on the same page that Charles Townshend was “ the strongest, 
or at least the most aspiring and active, member of the Govern 
ment.” After this, we are not surprised to hear that Lynd- 
hurst was a Radical who had taken the Tory shilling. 


Bat Professor Goldwin Smith continually lets his fancies 
ran off with his judgment. He sets out to write a political 
history, and then most inappositely condemns Henry VIII. 
on account of his private vices. “There have been 
ploodier tyrants than Henry VIII,” he says, “there never 
was one more brutal. There never was one who more 
trampled on affection. Those who deem affection a small 
part of our life and weal, or of our civilisation, may 
think Henry a good King.” That is good common- 
place, but it has nothing to do with political history. 
Henry VIII. was undoubtedly a bad man; undoubtedly he 
wasa good King. And it is neither wise nor just to confuse 
the issues. The Reformation, achieved under Henry’s 
auspices, recreated England, and the Professor’s judgment of 
Henry is proof enough that he should have discarded Monarchs 
altogether, and built up his history round the great move- 
ments which have moulded our Constitution. ‘I'v conclude, 
those who want an easy summary of political history cannot 
do better than consult this work. It is not profound, and it is 
written in the jerky, yet lucid, style to which we are accustomed. 
But it is always readable, and it contains many facts which 
the general reader might seek elsewhere in vain. 


FASTI ETONENSES.* 
Mr. Benson must be a man of energy, since he has com- 
posed this book at the same time that he was writing the 
Life of his father, the late Archbishop, and carrying on the 
distracting occupation of Eton Mastership. His method is to 
string together a line of biographical notices of the most dis- 
tingnished Etonians from the day of Henry VI. to that of 
Mr. Gladstone, and to hang thereon here and there bits of 
information as to the customs and manners of the school 
itself at various periods. It is a well-written and well- 
printed volume, and it is adorned with many portraits from 
the interesting collection at Eton. The main links in the 
chain are the Lives of the Provosts and Head-Masters of 
the College, During the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Eton Provostship, a post in the Crown’s gift, was 
keenly competed for by men of the great world with academic 
leanings, Sir Henry Savile, who edited a magnificent edition 
of Chrysostom, and died in 1622, was a man of this kind; and 
yet more so was his successor, Sir Henry Wotton, who shone 
in the diplomatic service of King James I. The great Bicon, 
when fallen, tried for the post, and thought that it would be 
“a pretty cell for my fortune.” During the Commonwealth, 
Lord Rous, who was Speaker in the “Barebone’s Parliament,” 
held the office. After the Restoration the Provostship was, 
as it still is, usually given to an ex-Head-Master, or to a 
“lower Master,” or to some Eton divine of mild distinction; 
and no ton Provost seems to have been much in touch with 
the outside world until Hawtrey filled that throne. It would, 
we think, be good for Eton if a return were made to the 
earlier practice, and Etonians who had lived in those wide 
fields of action to which so many Etonians are called, were 
offered in their age this pleasant retirement. Eton is apt to 
be too self-absorbed; and a man like Lord Dufferin, for 
instance, or Sir Alfred Lyall, at the Provost’s Lodge would 
give to the society of masters an inlet of fresh air from without. 


Eton has slowly attained to undisputed hegemony among 
English schools. Different, indeed, from the College of 
Priests founded by Henry VI., with its educational anne. 
of seventy scholars, its Head-Master and Hostiarius, or 
Usher, is modern Eton, with its varied staff of over 


* lasti Etonenses. By A.C. Benson. Eton; R.Ingalton Drake, [2Is. net.) 








sixty masters. In 1675 there were two hundred boys, in 
1780 there were five hundred, in 1870 about eight hundred. 
Now there are over one thousand. During the eighteenth 
century Westminster was a formidable rival; at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century leading Whig families 
sent their boys to Harrow; later on Rugby was in the 
running. But now Eton more and more draws to itselt 
magnetically all the boys of the more wealthy and aristocratic 
families. In some ways Eton life has changed much in 
modern times. Mr. Benson observes that at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth Eron 
life was very different from the present school life, and more 
resembled that of the University. “There was no athletic 
organisation, and no definite tradition to dictate how every 
moment was to be employed.” One result was, perhaps, that 
boys were then intellectually older for their age than they are 
now. Those were the days of the brilliant literary produc- 
tions, the J/icrocosm, and later the Ltonian. Mr. Benson 
gives, of course, the classic anecdotes about the tyrannical reign 
of Dr. Keate. Is it known that he once even flogged Mr. 
Gladstone for a lapse from strict morality in performing his 
duties in “marking in”? Mr. Gladstone supplied Mr. 
Benson with several good anecdotes of those days. One is 
of Bishop Pelham, of Lincoln, who, addressing Hton eonfir- 
mation candidates, said: “ Let me urge you to maintain the 
practice of piety without lnkewarmness, and above all with- 
out enthusiasm,” —a very superfluous piece of advice to Eton 
boys in any age. 


Kton has nursed the boyhood of many statesmen of mark. 
Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Bolingbroke, the first Pitt, the 
first and second Fox, George Grenville, Lord North, George 
Canning, the first and second Lord Derbys, Lord Melbourne, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Randolph Churchill, Mr. Arthar 
Balfour, Lord Rosebery, are among these. he Indian Vice- 
royalty has been for a hundred years almost an [ton monopoly, 
and is now held by one of the most brilliant of living Etonians. 
Soldiers in abundance have also been bred at Eton, headed 
by the great name of Wellington. At present about one 
Eton boy out of five enters the Army, and the Lion Chronicle 
gave some weeks ago, as a first list, the names of four hundred 
Eton officers serving in South Africa. The number must now 
be far larger. Eton might say to her sons, 7’ regere imperio 
populos Romane memento, &e. Certainly, like Rome, she 
mostly leaves the arts and sciences to others. Yet in these fields 
Eton is not altogether unrepresented. She has chanced now 
and then on a poet, such as Waller, Shelley, Swinburne. She 
has brought forth a novelist in Henry Fielding; a man of 
science, Robert Boyle; a philosopher or two, such as Henry 
More, the Platonist. In music she is now represented by Sir 
Hubert Parry, and, fitly enough, the conquering tune of 
“Rule Britannia” was composed by an Etonian, Arne. In 
religion Eton can boast of Charles Simeon, the great 
Evangelical, and in the active line, of Bishop Selwyn and 
the martyred Patteson. In law she produced Camden, 
and in our days, FitzJames Stephen. Bat, on the whole, 
Eton men have been pre-eminent neither in art nor 
in science, neither in learning, nor in theology, nor in juris- 
pradenee. The great work of the school has consisted in 
moulding after a firm and constant pattern the character of 
the ordinary English gentleman. Calmness, endurance, good 
form, suppression of all outward appearance 
indeed of emotion itself, power to rule oneself, and therefore 


of emotion, 


others, dislike to theory, adherence to custom and traditiom 
loyalty to superiors, consideration for the feelings of subor- 
dinates, hatred of pompousness and prigyishness, dread of 
ridicule; these are the marks of the kind of Englishmen 
educated at Eton, and at schools influenced by the exawyple 
of Eton. 





TWO POERTS.* 
We cannot admire Mr, Swinburne’s choice of a subject; nor 
can we allow that he has improved the story by the refine- 
ments which he has introduced into it. The tale of Rosa- 
mund’s revenge on Alboin, as Gibbon tells it, is anyhow 
simple. Mr. Swinburne’s version is complicated, and less 
credible, while it 1s even more revolting. ‘he historical 
rnon Charlies 
tosol t 


* (1.) Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: a Tragedy. By Alege 
Seawen Blunt. London: John Lane. (3s. 6d.) 


London: Chatto and Windus, bs 2.) 
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Victorian Mystery. By Wiltrid 
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Queen, if indeed she is historical, is a barbarian, with the 
fierce passions of her kind, and her husband is a match for 
her. In the tragedy the King is a sentimentalist who has 
studied to good purpose the erotic poetry of the moderns, and 
the Queen is a high-minded woman who, to secure her 
revenge, stoops to the utmost disgrace. As for the virtuous 
and honourable lovers, Almachildes and Hildegard, the part 
which Rosamund induces or compels them to undertake 
is utterly incredible. 


excluded. 


blank verse is good, but not good enough to increase Mr. 
Swinburne’s reputation as a melodist. Here is a specimen, 


which illustrates at the same time the strange language in 


which the barbarian King is made to express himself :— 


“Thy voice was honey-hearted music, sweet 
As wine and glad as clarions: not in battle 
Might man have more of joy than I to hear it 
And feel delight dance in my heart and laugh 
Too loud for hearing save its own. Thou rose, 
Why did God give thee more than all thy kin 
Whose pride is perfume only and colour, this? 
Music? No rose but mine sings, and the birds 
Hush all their hearts to hearken. Dost thou hear not 
How heavy sounds her note now ?” 
Mr. Swinburne, however, anxious, we suppose, to add to the 
variety of his poems, has introduced a peculiarity which does 
anything but increase the music of his verse. He carries on 
the sense from one line to the next by a monosyllabic word 
which has a peculiarly heavy effect. Here are some 
examples :— 
“ And thought not on thy flatteries—as I think not 
Now. Knowest thou not,” &c. 
“ My heart is heavier than this heat which weighs 
With all the weight of June on us. I know not 
Why. And the feast is close on us.” 
“The rod that man may wield 
No man may fear; the slave who fears it is not 
Man. Art thou crazed with wine ?” 
This can hardly be called a desirable metrical effect. 

If Mr. Swinburne has complicated Gibbon, Mr. Blunt has 
travestied Job. If the God who suifers Satan to try his 
servant Job is anthropomorphic, what shall we say of the 
“Lord God” whom Mr. Blunt has throned in the heavens of 
his “ Victorian Mystery”? He is a Potentate who can accom- 
plish such matters as putting the stars in their places, and 
making a beautiful earth, but totally fails in His pet scheme 
of making a rational animal. (Our readers must lay any 
blame that may be deserved, not on us, but on Mr. Blunt.) 
He is under a complete delusion as to the outcome of the 
making of man. An intolerably wicked race had had to be 
Jestroyed, but its successor has become better and better. 
Satan appears and suggestsa doubt. Gabriel is cross-examined 
and prevaricates; and then Satan tells the whole truth, till 
the ‘* Lord God covereth His fuce” and “ weepeth.” But 
what is it that Satan says, and why does he say it? His 
specch is a heavy indictment against man in general, 
and especially against civilised man, who (for Mr. Blunt 
apparently believes in the “noble savage” who “ran 
wild in woods”) has degraded the gentle Papuan, the 
intelligent black of Australia, and the chaste native of the 
Pacific Isles. And of all the races of civilised man, the 
worst, the most hypocritical, the most cruel is the Anglo- 
Saxon, or, as he is elsewhere called, the Anglo-Norman. At 
him the poet, unluckily burdened with an Anglo-Saxon 
first name and a Norman surname, runs, so to speak, amok. 
Here is a specimen of his raving :— 

“ Nay Lord, ’tis not a lie, the thing I tell Thee thus. 
Their bishops in their Churches lead, incredulous, 
The public thanks profane. ‘They sanctify the sword— 
‘Te Deum laudamus. Give peace in our time, O Lord.’ 
Hast Thou not heard their chanting? Nay, Thou dost not 

hear, 

Or Thou hadst loosed Thy hand like lightning in the clear 
To smite their ribald lips with palsy, these false priests, 
These Lords who boast Thine aid at their high civic feasts, 
The ignoble shouting crowds, the prophets of their Press, 
Pouring their daily flood of bald self-righteousness, 


Bat enough of the plot; what 
are the literary merits of the poem? It is more 
wustere in style than anything that we have before seen 
from Mr. Swinburne’s pen. The lyrical element is wholly 
As any actual representation on the stage 
is out of the question, we might very well have had 
a chorus, and with the chorus some of the magnificent 
melody of which Mr. Swinburne still keeps the secret. The 


aS 
The White Man’s Burden, Lord, is the burden of his cash, 
—There. Thou hast heard the truth. Thy world, Lord God of 

Heaven, 

Lieth in the hands of thieves who pillage morn and even, 
And Thou still sleepest on! Nay but Thou needs must hear 
Or abdicate Thy name of High Justiciar 
Henceforward and for ever.” 


This Anglo-Saxon race is so provokingly successful that it 
enrages him beyond all endurance. If only Arabi had upset 
our power in Egypt, if the United States would have gone to 
war about Venezuela, or France about Fashoda, he might 
have borne it. These things were not to be, and he can do 
nothing but let loose his Satan on us. How unutterably 
foolish it all is. If only, among his many gifts, Mr. Blunt 
had had a grain of humour! Dis aliter visum. 

It is bare justice to say that there are some very fine things 
in Satan Absolved. No one who begins to read will fail t3 
finish it. And the versification is, on the whole, easy and 
powerful. Some of his Alexandrines are a little like 
“wounded snakes,” but the general effect is decidedly good. 





A HISTORY OF BALLIOL.* 

Ir must come as something of a shock to the typical Balliol 
man of to-day, if he is at all like the popular representations 
of him (and Mr. Kipling is careful to tell us that the priggish 
Master in Stalky and Co. came from Balliol), to realise, as he 
cannot help realising from Mr. Davis’s well-written and 
interesting volume, what a small part his predecessors played 
in the life of the world or even of the University. Until this 
century, Balliol, except at one or two brief moments, seems 
to have been a College of no reputation. It was founded 
about 1260 by a great Northern Baron, John de Balliol, of 
Barnard Castle, in compensation for insults offered to his 
neighbour, the Bishop of Durham, and was at first a hall for 
sixteen poor Scholars. After his death his benefaction was 
increased by his widow, the Lady Dervorguilla of Galloway, 
whose arms are impaled with her husband’s on the College 
shield. In early days the College had very close connection 
with the Oxford Franciscans. The foundation, however, was 
so poor that the Scholars were obliged to take their degree 
in arts at the earliest possible moment, in order that their 
not very comfortable berths might be available for others. In 
the fourteenth century Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, 
the bibliophile, persuaded two Barons to augment the College 
foundation with a benefice apiece, from which provision was 
made for a certain number of graduate Scholars or “ Fellows,” 
and now for the first time the College has a “ Master ” chosen 
from among the Fellows. In 1361 the Master was John 
Wycliffe, the Reformer. Commoners, who in these days 
consider themselves the final cause of the College, and 
indeed of the University, were not dreamed of until the 
following century; but when the idea of such creatures first 
dawned upon the intelligence of the University, Balliol saw 
there was money in it and spread wide its net :— 

“The fifteenth century was here a period of preparation for the 
Renaissance in England. Among those who led the way in the 
new movement the more prominent were Balliol men, and the story 
ot the College at this time throws a gleam of light upon one of the 
least understood and the most interesting passages in our national 
history. As a Northern College Balliol had special claims upon the 
favour of the Yorkist faction. Durham College being a monastic 
foundation designed to promote the scientific study of theology, 
was less fitted to be the training school of fashionable youth; 
Queen’s, the other possible competitor, was deeply tainted with 
the Lollard heresy. If the sons of Yorkist nobles came at all to 
Oxford they entered their names upon the Balliol books. This 
did not mean that they resided. ‘The noble undergraduate 
ordinarily hired a hostel for himself and his train. He took to 
himself a tutor from among the Fellows of his College, but the 
contract was a private one, and the tutor had only that amount 
of authority which the pupil and his parents were prepared to 
allow. Commoners of this class could if they pleased make their 
appearance at the disputations in their College Hall, but there 
was no compulsion and no inducement to make them pursue the 
hackneyed course. Still, membership of a College was advan- 
tageous to them and to the society which they joined. They ob- 
tained a footing in a cultivated circle, and the College was the 
richer by the fees which they paid for the privilege. ‘The latter 
fact was immediately comprehended by the Balliol authorities. 
They encouraged the inrush of Commoners to such good purpose 
that they were enabled to rebuild the whole of the quadrangle ; 
when the :reasure-chest was empty they appealed, not in vain, to 
the Grays, and the Nevilles and the Tiptofts to whom they had 








Their poets who write big of the ‘ White Burden.’ Trash! 
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itality. The work which was begun with the fees 
extended beep itt iho benetactions of the Guacnunn 
To Gray, afterwards Bishop of Ely, who long resided in 
Italy, the college owes the most precious treasures in its 
library; and Mr. Davis mentions among other Balliol 
homanists of the period Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart, Cuthbert Tunstall, and Cardinal Morton, in 
whose house Sir Thomas More was brought up. It is re- 
corded of the last that while acting as Vice-Chancellor he 
was paid thirty-three shillings and fourpence “for medica- 
ments and the labours of his doctor, and for kis hurts and 
injuries received in the execution of his office.” That was un- 
doubtedly the golden age for undergraduates. To the great 
Bishop Fos, of Winchester, the College was indebted at this 
period for the constitution which it enjoyed until the Uni- 
versity Commission, as well as for arresting the human- 
istic movement, and resetting the College on its ancient 
theological lines. Hence, Balliol took up an extreme posi- 
tion in the controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, being at first warmly Papist, and only admitting 
the new doctrine of the Royal supremacy with a private 
qualification of its own, that it was to be without prejudice to 
divine law and the orthodox faith; and latterly being as 
violently Puritanical. The Calvinist brethren, George and 
Robert Abbot (whom for some reason Mr. Davis calls Abbott), 
were both Fellows of the College, Robert becoming Master, 
and eventually Bishop of Salisbury, and George Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The celebrated Robert Parsons, who after- 
wards turned Jesuit, was hounded out of the College in 1574 
on suspicion of Romanism with “ whouts and hobubs.” 


In the seventeenth century we find Balliol as poor as ever, 
with a tenth of the revenue of New College, and a twentieth of 
that of Christ Church, and therefore driven to make bids for 
Commoners. In 1610 they admitted a new class, the Fellow- 
Commoners, one of the earliest of whom was the diarist 
Evelyn. About this time the reputation of the Balliol 
Fellows attracted the residence of certain learned Greeks, to 
one of whom, Conopius, Oxford owed the introduction of 
coffee. Not the least interesting of Mr. Davis’s chapters are 
those which deal with the history of the College under the 
succeeding régimes of Charles I., the Protectorate, and 
Charles II. While Charles I. held his Court at Oxford, the 
Lady Isabella Thynne “lay at Balliol,” and Aubrey, who was 
at Trinity, next door, says :—“ Our grove was the Daphne for 
the ladies and their gallants to walk in, and many times 
my Lady Isabella Thynne would make her entry with a lute 
ora theorbo played before her. I have heard her play on it 
inthe grove myself; for which Mr. Edmund Waller hath 
in his poems for ever made her famous.” Like the other 
Colleges, Balliol had to pay dear for its loyalty, sur- 
rendering all its plate except one chalice, and making 
a large money payment besides in lieu of personal service 
in the trenches. There was no Mr. Ruskin in those days 
among the Professors, or the undergraduates would have 
been turned into the trenches to do the work themselves. 
When the King fled and the Parliamentary Commissioners 
came in, Balliol again showed its indisposition to be coerced; 
out of sixteen members of the College suspected of “ malig- 
nancy” only three would conform, “a young Fellow, a 
Commoner of a year’s standing, and the College cook.” The 
only noteworthy Commoner under the Protectorate seems to 
have been Kyrle, the man of Ross. At the Revolution the 
main occupation of the University became claret-drinking ; 
but the Balliol Fellows, poor as ever, had to be content with 
ile, which they took at “a dingy, horrid, scandalous ale- 
house” over against the College. 


The eighteenth century in all colleges alike was a period 
of strong apathy, or even antipathy, to all intellectual 
studies; and Balliol was if anything above the average in 
sloth, It had allowed itself to become almost a county 
College by careless engagements made with Blundell’s School, 
at Tiverton, which sent up a very poor type of Scholar; so 
that a Balliol fellowship, as Mr. Davis wittily says, became 
at this period the “blue ribbon” of the University in the 
sense of Lord Melbourne’s eulogy of the Garter, that there 
was “no d——d merit about it.” Mr. Davis tells at length 
the characteristic and shameless and diverting history of the 
élection of Dr. Leigh to the mastership, which he held from 
1726 to 1785, much to the discredit of the College. 





The most difficult part of the book to write must have been 
the chapter upon the history of modern Balliol under Parsons, 
Jenkyns, and Jowett, and Mr. Davis is to be congratulated on 
the generally successful way in which, within so narrow a 
compass, he has handled his subject. He finds the inspiring 
idea of these three very different Masters to have been broadly 
the same, namely—to provide a “liberal education,” and to 
subordinate learning, scholarship, and criticism to this end. 
Parsons instituted an entrance examination and terminal 
“collections,” and helped to frame new examination statutes 
for the University. Jenkyns, who, in the words of Dean 
Church, was “an unfailing judge of a clever man as a jockey 
might be of a horse,” chose his Fellows and his Tutors from 
among the Fellows with the nicest care, and was as careful 
in his choice of undergraduates. Also, he allowed the scholar. 
ships to be thrown open to free competition. Jowett’s work 
in the College was less a matter of organisation, more of an 
actual implanting of ideas, 

“The nineteenth century,” says Mr. Davis, “has been prolific 
in periods of exaltation and depression, and naturally enough 
their effects have been more keenly felt in Oxford than elsewhere. 
The task incumbent upon College Tutors has been proportionately 
heavy whenever, as in Balliol, they have adequately realised their 
obligations. They have been called upon to cope with mental 
disease in all its most insidious forms. At first it was the 
shallow rationalism which we inherited from the eighteenth 
century; then came the fever and delirium of the Oxford Move- 
ment, then a period ef exhaustion and apathy, when the learner 
knew of no ideal as yet undemolished and no authority in whom 
he could place implicit trust. ..... There was urgent need of 
men who had the courage to face the results of destructive criti: 
cism and the power to inspire a like courage in others. Fortu- 
nately for Balliol she possessed such men at the time when they 
were most needed; and thisis the secret of her practical success.” 


” 


Naturally, one does not look in sucha slight sketch as this 
for any portraits of individuals, and Mr. Davis, we believe, 
did not become a Scholar of Balliol until 1890, by which time 
Jowett had grown old, Green and Toynbee were dead, and 
Nettleship had only two years to live. What he does say, 
however, is said with good taste. We think it was a mistake to 
print the list of distinguished pupils of Jowett on p. 216. Mr. 
Davis himself confesses its incompleteness, and an incomplete 
list of “ distinguished ” people can only cause heartburnings 
and jealousies. The Scholars come off best, but even from them 
we miss one Hertford, Ireland, Craven, and Derby Scholar, 
and such Senior resident Fellows as the Dean and Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott, who are quite as “ distinguished” as those 
here given who have moved to other Colleges in Oxford and 
elsewhere; the lists of diplomatists might have been swelled 
by several K.C.M.G.’s; the philosophers are not at all 
adequately represented ; among the clergy we do not find 
the two most eloquent living preachers; and among politicians 
there is no word of Sir Edward Grey. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THE hero of A Fantasy in Fustian, as in Mrs. Blundell’s 
novel noticed last week, is a yeoman farmer. Luke Gaskard, 
however, though a fine figure of a man and an excellent agri- 
culturist, has never been to Eton (like Mrs. Blundell’s hero) 
nor divested himself of his rusticities of speech. But under- 
neath this homely exterior there beats a heart of abnormal 
chivalry and magnanimity. Luke, who is twenty-eight and 
unmarried, hears that the daughter of his dead cousin, née 
Polly Truscott, has been left an orphan on the decease of 
her father, a bankrupt butter merchant in Southampton. 
Zenobia Gliddon, the orphan, has many well-to-do relatives 
nearer of kin than Luke, but they all with one accord make 
excuse, knowing his softheartedness, and the matter ends in 
Luke’s driving into Southampton, bringing back Zenobia, and 
placing the entire resources of his establishment at her dis- 
posal. Instead of exacting any return for his generous offer 
of a home, he is overcome with admiration at her condescen- 
sion in abandoning an opening in the millinery business for the 





*(1.) A Fantasy in Fustian, By George Wemyss. London: Downey and Co, 
(6s. ] (2.) A Rise in the World. By Adeline Sergeant. London: F. V. White 
and Co, [6s.] (3.) A Comedy of Temptation. By Tristram Coutts. London: 
Greening and Co, [3s. 6d.] (4.) A Court Tragedy. By Albert D. Vandam 
London: Chatto and Windus, [3s. 6d.]——(5.) Folly Corner. By Mrs. H. E 
Dudeney. London: W. Heinemann.  [6s.] (6.) The Wooing of Monica. By 
L. I. Meade. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.] (7.) Ritualism Abandoned, 
By Kathleen Ireton. London: James Clarke and Co. [ 
the Cloth. By Thomas A. Lewis. London: Digby, I 
Tempest-Tossed. By M. E. Winchester. London: I 

(10.) The Gay Deceivers. By Arthur Moore. ( 


3s. 6d.) (8.) A Comedy of 
sng, and Co. [6s.] (9) 
Yigby, Long, and Co. [6s.] 
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homely and uneventful simplicity of his farm. And Zenobia on 
her side fully acts up to her regal name. Elegant in appearance, 
and incomparably genteel in conversation, she treats Luke 
as if their réles were reversed and he was the recipient of her 
bounty. Of course Luke is infatuated by her grace and 
cleverness, but with heroic self-effacement he stands aside 
while a dandified organist, equipped with boundless con- 
fidence, a glib tongue, and a fashionable wardrobe, presses 
his suit with every apparent prospect of success. 


magnanimity, dismisses the dandy and offers her hand to 
the astounded farmer. It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that Mr. Wemyss is “taking a rise out of” his 
readers, but the title of his book justifies a deviation from 
realistic portraiture, and in any case one welcomes a change 
from the sordid rural tragedies to which so many writers have 
of late painfully familiarised us. 

Lionel Wyndham, the handsome son of the Hon. Mrs. 
Wyndham, a benevolent and fascinating widow with a 
charming house in Mayfair, had every prospect of a brilliant 
career in the Diplomatic Service when he paralysed society 
by marrying aslatternly nursemaid of sixteen, whose amazing 
transformation is set forth in A Rise in the World. The 
effect on his fastidious mother and his wealthy grand-uncle, 
an old General with an explosive temper, beggared descrip- 
tion. Remember, again, that there were only two precarious 
lives between Lionel and a peerage, and that the nursemaid’s 
figure was stumpy, her hands red and coarse, and her speech 
“h”-less,—and the pathos of the situation is revealed in 
all its intensity. Two extenuating considerations, however, 
must be urged on Lionel’s behalf. He had “a hint of some- 
thing irresolute about the lines of his mouth and chin,” and 
he had been prostrated by influenza, the complaint which 
more than any other renders a man capable de tout. It must 
also be admitted that Lionel’s family behaved nobly in the 
trying circumstances. As he was already married, the 
General and Mrs. Wyndham could not resort to the tactics 
of Mrs. Pendennis and the Major. They had simply to 
accept the inevitable, and it is hardly necessary to inform 
the admirers of Miss Sergeant’s intrepid talent that the sequel 
teems with rich and unexpected surprises. Elizabeth’s com- 
plexion, about which Mrs. Wyndham was happily mistaken, 
proved magnificent; her hands, once red and coarse, became 
white and soft; her hair took to itself “new waves and 
gleams of colour.” And just as Elizabeth, physically and men. 
tally, rose to the situation, Lionel declined from his natural 
level, developed ill-founded jealousy, and in the end was 
opportunely removed by galloping consumption. Whereon 
Elizabeth, now Lady Meryon, bestowed her soft white hand on 
the high-minded doctor, Max Irwin, dropped her title, and 
devoted herself toa life of active philanthropy. Ridiculously 
improbable as the story is, it lures the reader on by its facile 
flow of narrative and alert contrivance of incident. 


Mr. Tristram Coutts, the author of Comedy in Tempta- 
tion, has a genuine gift of humour, and his account of the 
chequered courtship of a young London clerk is enlivened 
by many hilarious touches. The account of the household of 
Mr. Merridew, the irrepressible, if impecunious, optimist who 
named all his numerous progeny after famous commanders and 
anthors, is really delightful. The episode of the hero’s transient 
infatuation for « music-hall d/vette trenches on delicate 
ground, and may repel the fastidious reader. But the moral 
of the story is sound enough, though its handling may lack 
distinction; and Mr. Coutts has a way of putting things that 
is at times most pleasing. Witness his description of a piece 
cf lodging-house furniture: “It was once an easy chair, 
perhaps; but it had grown more and more difficult with age.” 
We may note that the character of Maurice Bernal, the 
“amateur fiend” ond “ practical psychologist,” is somewhat 
on the same lines as the central figure in Mr. Flowerdew’s 
clever novel, Zhe Realist, recently noticed in these columns, 

Mr. Albert Vandam’s A Court Tragedy is a well-told tale 
of the disastrous results prodaced by the contact of two 
aristocratic family skeletons. It also incidentally illustrates 
the relevance of Von Biilow’s cruel remark that a tenor was 
no man, but a disease. 

Mrs. Dudeney’s new novel, /"o//y Cornev, is quite as realisti- 
cally clever as, and on the whole much less painful than, her 
last story. Ifthe reader finds a difliculty in developing any 


However, | 
in the long run Zenobia, conquered by Luke’s monstrous , 





| sympathy for the shallow-natured heroine, Pamela Onions ite 


hero, Jethro Jayne, though somewhat of a rough diamond, has 
fine qualities which no one can help admiring. All the part 
of the book which passes at Jethro’s farm, “ Folly Corner.” jg 
interesting reading. When, however, Pamela follows her ial 
bird lover to London, marries him (bigamously as it turns out) 
and lives a semi-disreputable, dull life with him ina sordidly 
smart flat, we feel that though the picture be true, we “ hola 
it not handsome to be here set down.” The reader cannot 
help picturing to himself how much more he would enjoy 
Mrs. Dudeney’s books if she could only conquer her occasional 
tendency to wallow in the mire of unessential realism, Still, 
with all deductions, the book is an improvement in thi, 
respect on its immediate predecessor, and no one cap 
deny that, in spite of her faults, Mrs. Dudeney possesses 
the inestimable art of grasping and holding the attentio, 
of her readers. 


It is impossible to say that Mrs. Meade’s excursion int 
the realm of the speculative and fraudulent company-pro- 
moter is made with any particular force or conviction, Th 
said excursion is, perhaps, only meant as a background ty 
The Wooing of Monica, but it occupies so much space in the 
book that its somewhat woolly sketchiness detracts from the 
illusion of the story. Monica bears an extreme family like. 
ness to the already large and beantiful company of Mrs, 
Meade’s heroines, but her wealth is so great that it is quite 
soothing to read about it. Hence the machinations of the 
wicked, company-promoting, and mysteriously attractive 
guardian who figures as the villain of the piece and disappears 
handcuffed amid a cloud of policemen at the end. Thescene 
of the catastrophe takes place at Bow Street, and after the 
villain has vanished “the air of that same Court seemed ty 
clear.” The sadly tried Monica then marries her true love, 
and the reader may conclude that they lived happily ever 
after on Monica's magnificent means. - 


We fear that the average reader will hardly get further in 
Miss Ireton’s story, itualism Abandoned, than the ominons 
sub-title, “ A Priest Redeemed.” People, however, who like 
their theology diluted by fiction will, if they are of the same 
way of thinking as the author, find the book readable enough, 
The picture of the village, which is the parish of the gentle. 
man who has to be redeemed, is interesting, and the figure of 
the Nonconformist minister through whose influence, as well 
as that of his daughter, the redemption is partly effected, is 
well drawn. 

There is no theology in A Comedy of the Cloth. Ttcon- 
cerns the various courtships of two curates, a young lady, 
and a middle-aged widow and her son. Curates and their 
flirtations, except when treated by Charlotte Bronté, are apt 
to lead authors into vulgarity, or something perilously near 
it. And this pitfall Mr. Lewis does not successfally avoid. 


The “slum” pictures in 7'empest-Tossed are forcible and 
well drawn, but the melodrama is decidedly unconvincing 
and forced. As the story consists of these two elements in 
almost equal portions, it follows that the book is rather like 
a chessboard,—a light or interesting square alternating with 
a black or melodramatic one. Perhaps Miss Winchester will 
some day give us a book all white squares, for she certainly 
possesses forcible descriptive powers. 

The Gay Deceivers is an extremely modern example of the 
Jack Sheppard school, in which two impecunious young men 
of fashion make off with a quantity of jewellery (as they 
believe it to be) obtained by false pretences. As the motive 
is entirely inadequate, and the treatment of the sequel fan- 
tastic and farcical, the tendency of this lively fantasia, 0” 
the style of which Stevenson’s influence is paramount, cannot 
be described as immoral. But it is perhaps hardly the safest 
reading for the sixpenny public. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Know.es does good service by reprinting in the 
Nineteenth Century the article, “The ‘Confusion Worse 
Confounded’ at the War Office,” originally contributed by the 
late General Sir George Chesney to that review in August, 
1891. To this Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has contributed an 
introduction formulating a scheme for the reconstruction of 
the War Office in accordance with the views of the late author 
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ot The Battle of Dorking. The great vices of our system, in 
the view of Sir George Chesney, were its over-centralisation 
and the diffusion of responsibility. He contended above all 
fora clear and distinct separation between the functions of 
command and supply, and for a reform of official procedure 
in the War Office by which the chain of authority should be 
clearly established and responsibility properly apportioned 
among all concerned. ‘Then, when things go right or 
wrong, in every case of success or mistake, there will stand 
on record the fact by whose advice and by whose authority 
the thing has been done or left undone.” Mr. Wilkinson, 
who cannot be accused of optimism, admits that very little 
change is required in the British system in order fully to 
meet the rational and necessary requirements for any 
modern army. But he makes it clear that much must 
depend on the personal equation and mutual relations 
of the heads of the command and the supply depart- 
ments, There must be unity of conception, which can only 
result from professional training and professional life, and 
that ex hypothest has of late been conducted and developed on 
altogether wrong lines. We cannot yo into the details of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s very interesting scheme, but may quote a 
few of his more noteworthy axioms and observations :—“ If 
the British Army is to produce the kind of professional opinion 
which will guarantee reasonable harmony in the management 
of its different departments, there must be a reorganisation 
of military education upon a scientific basis, and the officer 
who expects to rise in his calling must be required to work as 
hard as the successful lawyer or the successful doctor.” “The 
jgnovance prevalent among the officers of the British Army 
of the modera literature of their profession is without parallel 
in any first-rate Army and in any other temporal profession.” 
Here, again, is a notable remark on conscription :—* The 
national recognition of the duty of every citizen to subject 
himself toa soldier’s training would create such a universal 
interest in military administration as would be in itself a 
guarantee against administrative negligence. A House of 
Commons of which every Member, and a constituency of which 
every voter, had passed through the ranks would not accept a 
perfunctory discussion of the problems of national defence.” 
Mr. Wilkinson might have added that conscription would deal 
the death-blow to Jingoism. We may note that his only two 
alternatives as regards the supreme direction of the War Office 
are (1) the responsible military adviser who stands or falls by 
the advice he gives, the inevitable sequel to a difference of 
opinion between the Cabinet and its naval or its military 
adviser being the resignation of the latter; and (2) the 
inclusion of the Commander-in-Chief in the Cabinet. The latter 
alternative has, in Mr. Wilkinson’s opinion, one inestimable 
advantage. “None but a strategist can fully appreciate 
the importance of time in the special preparations which 
must immediately precede a war. Yet none but a 
Cabinet Minister can have so intimate an acquaintance 
with the foreign policy of the Government as to be 
able to say at a given moment, ‘Now or never your pre- 
parations must begin.’ At least balf the secret of success 
in war consists in being ready first.” Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, himself an old Militia officer, pleads vigorously 
and sensibly for a more generous recognition of the needs 
and claims of that force. In particalar he calls for a removal 
of the injustice involved in the present system which, when 
mobilisation is ordered, provides that the pick of the Militia 
pass into the Line battalions for general service without their 
ollicers, As he argues, the whole case for the present system 
has been “given away” by the War Office in recently 
accepting several Militia battalions for active service under 
their own officers. He also gives some striking illustrations 
of the public spirit and personal sacrifice of the Militia, and 
advocates a change of title from “Militia” to “Reserve 
Battalions,” as well as the enforcement of a higher standard 
of professional proficiency amongst the officers. A third 
military article, by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, subjects our 
present system of peace training for war to a good deal of 
damaging criticism. From Sir Wemyss Reid’s diary 
of the month we quote the following & propos of the 
“ Hawksley dossier” :— 











“If these are all the ‘ revelations’ to be given to us, it must be 
confessed that they do not amount to very much. Everybody 
knew, for oxampla, that Mr. Fairfield, the head of the South 
African departuient at the Colonial Olive, was on friendly terms 








with Mr, Hawksley. He was on equally friendly terms with Mr. 
Kruger, and would have written to that eminent man in precisely 
the same strain of playful sarcasm as that in which he addressed 
Mr. Hawksley. Everybody besides knew that Mr. Hawksley was 
of opinion that if all the facts were made known about the Raid, 
Mr, Chamberlain would not like the revelation. Yet there is 
little or nothing in the documents published that carries us 
beyond these two points. The documents themselves are of so 
miscellaneous a character that it almost looks as if they had 
been obtained by a surreptitious descent upon somebody’s waste- 
paper basket. It will need more serious evidence than this to 
establish the truth with regard to a disastrous and discreditable 
episode in our history. The belief that it was the husking-up of 
the Parliamentary inquiry into the Jameson Raid that gave Mr. 
Kruger his long-sought opportunity of winning the more moderate 
Transvaalers and the people of the Orange Free State to his side, 
prevails widely among politicians of all parties. It is a matter 
of public importance that this episode in the history of the House 
of Commons should be cleared up.” 

The central idea of the interesting article on the “ Lessons of 
the War,” by “ Miles,” which stands first in the Contemporary, 
is that the successful tactics of the Boers have been consciously 
modelled on those of Stonewall Jackson, General Joubert 
having served in the Confederate Army during the American 
Civil War. Incidentally the writer exempts General Hildyard 
and Sir Francis Clery from his strictures on our generals, on 
the ground that they have both adopted Jackson’s maxim thatit 
was right to study the past history of war previous to engaging 
in it. Apropos of the value of mounted infantry, “ Miles” sensi- 
bly points out that it entirely depends on the quality and train- 
ing of the man on horseback. It is no good to “erect a fetish 
out of some fancied advantage that the Boers have over us.” 
———It is impossible not to admire the sincerity of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, but his proposal that we should at once send out 
the “ most sane-minded and level-headed man” in the country 
to arrange an armistice on terms of perfect equality, go back 
to the position of last August, and resume the negotiations 
“exactly at the point at which they left the hands of Mr. 
Smuts and Mr. Conyngham Greene,” is a counsel of perfec- 
tion which does more credit to his heart than to his head. 
Even if President Kruger acquiesced, has Mr. Auberon 
Herbert any conception of the effect of the adoption of such 
a policy on Canada and Australia, not to mention Oape 
Colony and Natal ?——Chimerical and Utopian though the 
suggestion is, we prefer the tone of Mr. Herbert’s articleto the 
extravagant pessimism of Mr. Massingham’s paper, “A Cry 
for Capacity,” of which the theme is that “nothing has 
emerged more clearly from the present crisis than the 
essential deficiency, on the intellectual side, of a nation 
strong, indeed, and wholesome in character, but poorly 
represented in almost every department of mental 
activity,—in a word, a nation of muddlers.” Mr. Mas- 
singham bases his indictment not merely on the 
mistakes of our generals in the field, but on the 
poverty of our art, literature, and invention—on the 
circulation of Miss Corelli’s books, the popularity of Mr. 
Kipling, the scanty heed that is paid to the two great 
Northern lights—Ibsen and Tolstoi—the worship of athletics 
at the Universities and public schools (he says nothing of 
the worship of professional football by the masses), and the lack 
of a great English musical composer. ‘In pure science no 
one now looks to England for work that will retain for us 
the position of pioneers which Darwin and Spencer have won 
for us.” Has Mr. Massingham ever heard of Kelvin, or 
Lodge, or Marconi (half British by birth, altogether English 
in training), or Parsons, whose turbine engine bids fair to 
revolutionise marine propulsion; of Dewar, Ramsay, and 
Rayleigh; of Lister and Treves? The temper of the article 
may best be illustrated by a single extract: ‘‘ When the fine 
flower of Oxford scholarship can produce no better fruit than 
the administration and diplomacy of Sir Alfred Milner, it is 
indeed time to consider what is wrong with the Republic.” 
Note also that Mr. Massingham alludes to the “absurd 
notion” that the attitude of the foreign Press has been the 
result of a corrupt propaganda on the part of Dr. Leyds. 
We must content ourseives with a bare reference to Miss 
Cobbe’s very interesting reminiscences of Dr. Martineau, and 
the striking but pessimistic article by Mr. P. A. Bruce, a 
citizen of Virginia, on “The American Negro of To-day.” 





The one article of absolutely first-rate topical importance 
in the new fortnightly, that by Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman 
on “ British and Foreign Rifle Shooting,” is placed eleventh in 
a list of sixteen items, the place of hovour being assigned to 
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Mr. Thomas Barclay’s genial and well-intentioned, but singu- 
larly unconvincing attempt—so far as the arguments go—to 
promote a kinder feeling between Franceand England. With 
a great deal of what Mr. Barclay says of the great qualities 
of the French—their artistic gifts and their astonishing re- 
cuperative powers—we entirely concur. But his treatment of 
the Dreyfus affair is not adequate, nor is it fair to say that 
“while true patriots in France were almost heartbroken at 
the long duration of the sickening affair, they received not 
one word of sympathy from England.” Because sensational 
journals cried out Delenda est Lutetia, Mr. Barclay must 
not forget the splendid services rendered to the really 
patriotic minority by such publicists as Mr. Maxse.-——Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman’s short paper, which is crammed fall of 
significant facts, compares the three systems or schools 
of rifle-practice obtaining among civilians—the British, 
American, and Continental—and prononnees strongly in 
favour of more shoulder-shooting, of short ranges, and a light 
trigger-pull. Mr. Baillie-Grohman, who writes from an 
almost unrivalled combined experience as a game and target 
shot, avoids all intemperateness of expression, but we believe 
that he is entirely justified in his complaint that “in no 
country in the world is so little attention paid, either by the 
military or by the civilian shots, to what other countries are 
doing in the shooting world.”-—The Rev. William Greswell’s 
paper on “The Dutch Church and the Boers” is a valnable 
historical analysis of the motives which render the Dutch 
pastors so hostile to our Colonial Empire. The main causes, 
in Mr. Greswell’s opinion, are that (1) the Dutch “ predikant ” 
cannot quite forget that he is the lineal successor of those 
who for a great number of years represented a privileged 
State Church at the Cape; and that (2) he has never cordially 
adopted the spirit of the Slave Emancipation Act of 1834. 
In the matter of the baptism of the children of natives, the 
Dutch pastors have declined from the enlightened standpoint 
adopted by the Ecclesiastical Courts of Amsterdam and 
Batavia. On religious as well as political grounds Mr. 
Greswell holds that the predominance of Dutch Afrikander- 
dom is deeply to be deprecated, whereas under the auspices 
of a British Hegemony, no race, no religion, no class 
will suffer. —— Major Arthur Griffiths’s account of the 
evolution of the War Office, as we know it now, from its 
chaotic condition on the eve of the Crimean War, is 
clearly put and well worth reading, but while we agree 
with him in his exposure of the weaknesses of the present 
system—which renders it impossible to fix responsibility 
on any individual—we dissent from his conclusion that the 
only remedy is to be found in the autocracy of the chief 
military expert. Judge O'Connor Morris is admittedly 
one of the greatest authorities on Wellington, and his cordial 
tribute to the merits of Sir Herbert Maxwell's new Life is 
testimony of real value. The only point on which he seriously 
differs from the new biographer is in his estimate of Welling- 
ton’s strategy, and his criticisms on the Waterloo campaign 
only emphasise the extraordinary way in which the very stars 
in their courses fought for the allies. Judge O’Connor 
Morris vigorously denounces the extravagances of “the 
Wellingtonian legend,” but he holds the great Duke to 
have been “great as a general, great even as a statesman, 
but throughout his career greatest as a man.” 

There is force and shrewdness in much of the criticism 
embodied in the article on “ The Causes of Reverse” which 
appears in the new JVational, but we cannot endorse the 
writer’s wholesale condemnation of aged Ministers, officials, 
and generals as the root cause of our recent failures. At 
every turn he is confronted with exceptions,—Bismarck, 
Moltke, to say nothing of Joubert, Cronje, and President 
Kruger himself. At the same time, we entirely agree with 
his contention that what we want for the civil administration 
of the Army and Navy is in each case a man of the Roosevelt 
type, and applaud his appeal to all classes to lead a more 
earnest and strenuous life, if our race is to keep its noble 
place in the world. “‘Are the gentlemen of Engiand all fox- 
hunting ?’ asked Mr. Oburchill, fresh from contemplating 
the intense devotion of the Boer in an unjust cause. ‘Are 
our Universities and public-schools engrossed in athletics, 
our middle and lower classes in loafing on the football field, 
where hired professionals kick balls to and fro, that they 
cannot learn while itis yet time to drill and shoot?’ is our 
qacstion,” That is a sensible view of the situation —— 








A “German Lady” endeavours to exp'ain the anim. gi ot 

ty 
Germany towards England, but does not get beyond 
acquitting all “right-thinking Germans” of that Schaiden. 
freude which the editor in his “Episodes of the Month” 
holds to be the distinctive mark of the German wherever bg 
is. As regards America, Mr. Moreton C. Bradley ascribes 
the outburst of anti-English sentiment chiefly to the Demp. 
cratic Press politicians. The Republicans as a whole, or, at 
any rate, the respectable and representative Republicans, arg 
in sympathy with England. Mr. Bradley reminds us that, 
severe as our losses have been, they are trivial compared to 
those incurred in the American Civil War :— 

“That war is said to have cost the North some 300,000 liyas. 
scarcely a great battle was fought in which the losses were not 
from 12 to 20 per cent. Tugela and Modder River show no such 
figures. When Grant, in May, 1864, after three years of war, 
commenced his final march to Richmond, he crossed the Rapidan 
with an army 116,000 strong. In two months 40,000 were gone, 
but the North sent her loyal sons to take their places. Lee, whey 
first besieged, had 80,000, but Grant’s remorseless hammering g 
reduced his army, that when at last he capitulated at Appomattox 
only 28,000 men laid down their arms. There may be other 
reverses in store for Britain before the sword is sheathed, but 
Americans with the blood of the Motherland in their veins fee] 
that no matter how severe the losses or great the price to be paid, 
there will be no halt until the end is reached. The calm of 
England impresses those Americans who realise how volatile their 
own people are. Commenting on the stoicism now governing all 
classes in England, a prominent newspaper asks what would have 
happened in this country had Dewey been forced to call for rein. 
forcements, had some of Cervera’s ships escaped, had Sampson 
been repulsed. And answering these supposititious questions, 
this paper says: ‘It must be admitted that the Enylish are 
carrying themselves well in an hour of discouragement. Their 
pride is wounded, but they are showing no rancour. There is no 
howl at home, nor any pleading of the baby act from the field, 
The commanders who lose, manfully shoulder the full respon. 
si bility, and even compliment the enemy in their despatches, 
T his is the spirit of real men, and it is good to feel that they are 
of the Anglo-Saxon strain,’ ” : 
Readers who are weary of war and politics will turn to 
Professor Gregory’s informing article on “ Mars as a World,” 
or to’ Miss Catherine Dodd’s entertaining paper on “School 
Children’s Ideals.” 

Of the topical articles in Blackwood the best is an admir- 
able account of the nature, character, properties, and evolu. 
tion of the projectiles used at the present day, in which the 
“controlling facts” are easily and clearly brought within 
the comprehension of the average layman.——The author of 
“A Word to Conservatives” sums up his advice in the 
reminder that even righteous retribution may be bought too 
dear. The place of “The Looker-on” is taken by the 
writer of a set of “Musings without Method,” who reads 
some salutary lessons to journalists in general, and war 
correspondents in particular, distinguishes the patriot from the 
“ patriotard,” and pays a handsome and well-merited tribute 
to the brilliant talents of Mr. Steevens, who, it seems, was 
a frequent contributor to Blackwood, and wrote the remark- 
able tour de force, “From the New Gibbon, ” in “Maga’s” 
thousandth number. 

The Anglo-Saxon Review is as readable as ever, and also as 
magnificent in the way of print, paper, and binding. Mr. 
Stepben Crane’s “ War Memories” is full of striking things, 
and so, in another way, is the article “Sikhs and Boers : @ 
Parallel.” The best war article in the number, bowever, 
neither historical nor descriptive. It is Mr. Spenser Wiikineon'’s 
“On the Art of Going to War,” and shows the absolute 
necessity for forethought in regard to military operations. 
In war the man who knows exactly what he means to do 
when war breaks out has won half the battle already. . The 
Merciful Soul,” by Laurence Alma-Tadema is a very striking 
little drama in one act. It is, of course, like all attempts 
serious prose drama in the present day, a little too mach 
influenced by Meterlinck, but in spite of that the play has 
real dramatic power and is also extremely readable. The 
language in which the “wraith” speaks is very cleverly 
managed. It is not easy to make a ghost talk appropriately, 
but Miss Tadema has done it almost as well as it is done in 
our ballad literature. Another very striking feature is Mr. 
Mallock’s rendering of Lucretius into quatrains of the Omar 
Khayyam type. Mr. Mallock has made a real contribution % 
the literature of translation. We cannot find more space - 
the Anglo-Saxon Review, but no one who takes up the presedl 
number is likely to lay it down till at least half its contents 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—_—~— 
THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 

9vols. (Macmillan and Co. 16s.)—Mr, Fiske’s works on American 
history are of high value, for he has tapped many original sources 
which were not known to the earlier American historians, such as 
Sparks and Bancroft. In the present work we are introduced to 
the Dutch colonists who settled on the shores of the Hudson and 
by Long Island Sound, who made up the colony of New 
Amsterdam, now part of the State of New York. Mr. Fiske 
reminds us of the extraordinary development of Holland in the 
ffteenth and sixteenth centuries. Until they have read the 
excellent summary of Dutch achievements few persons can 
realise the greatness of Holland at that time. Humanly speak- 
ing, we in England should have remained for centuries longer 
half barbarians had it not been for the civilising influences im- 
parted from Holland. Therefore, when the Dutch began to colonise 
America, one might have expected that their colonies, well 
organised as they were on the material side, would have endured. 
But England had one advantage that Holland had not. She was 
gn insular Power, and as such was able to develop her own life 
without risk of external interference. Thus she soon organised 
a system of complete self-government, while Holland, far 
ahead in intellectual liberty, found a complete system of 
political liberty hard to win. There was, therefore, never 
any satisfactory self-government in the Dutch colonies, 
and under old Peter Stuyvesant, the famous Governor of 
New Amsterdam, a semi-benevolent despotism existed. In the 
competitive race in America the English seem, on the whole, to 
have won by reason of their political institutions, all attempts 
on the part of particular English officials to set up any kind of 
tyranny being overthrown by the genius of the people. The 
enormous powers vested in the “ patroons,” to whom were given 
huge estates all along the banks of the Hudson to Albany, were 
alien to the democratic spirit which was destined to dominate 
America, Nevertheless, the Dutch did much for the new 
country,and Dutch life seems to have been pleasant and prosperous. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether any people since the world 
began have been so well off as were the citizens of New Amster- 
dam. Mr. Fiske very rightly discards the dogma of the “dignity 
of history,” and tells us much of the domestic life and social 
ways of the colony. The portion of this work dealing with the 
Quaker colonies naturally devotes much space to William Penn, 
the great founder of what is now the State of Pennsylvania 
Mr. Fiske, while admiring Penn greatly, holds that his admirable 
treatment of the Indians was not so different from that of the 
New England settlers as is commonly supposed. They, as well 
as he, paid the Indians for the soil, and were on the whole 
scrupulous in the observance of treaties and engagements. But 
there were Indians and Indians, and Penn seems to have fallen 
in with the superior kind in that famous treaty, which rightly 
called forth the admiration of Voltaire. We warmly commend 
this work on an aspect of American history not so well known as 
it should be. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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[Cnler tlis heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
feserved for review in other forms.] 





Under Three Flags in Cuba. By George Clarke Musgrave. (Gay 
and Bird. 7s. 6d. net.)—The war in Cuba left the world with but an 
indiferent opinion of the Cuban patriots. They had held all the 
forces which Spain could bring against them in check, but yet, 
When a friendly intervention took place, and a nearer acquaint- 
ance with them became possible, their prestige seemed to disappear. 
Possibly they have suffered from not having the opportunity 
of presenting their own case. If so, the want has been supplied, 
Mr Musgrave held a commission in the Cuban Army, and had 
some personal experience of the struggle. “I venture to hope” 
~these are the concluding words of his preface— that a plain 
story of the sufferings and sacrifices of the Cubans for their 
freedom may be of interest, A knowledge of their struggles will 
create an appreciation of their aspirations,”—for they dread that 
they may miss independence, and exchange a Spanish for an 
American master. Whatever Mr. Musgrave may do for his 
clients, his indictment of the Spanish rule is crushing. Chaps. 3-5 
are simply appalling. he stories of the murdered students, 


of Evangelina Cisneros, and of the daughters of Sefior Sardova, 


Under the rule of General Weyler in less than two years “in 
Santa Clara district alone 71,847 burial permits were issued.’’ 
(The total population of the island is little more than a million 
and a half.) The Spanish Army suffered terribly. Weyler had 
240,000 men. Of these 10,000 were killed and missing ; 32.534 died 
in hospital; 25,000 were invalided to Spain; and 14,413 were 
still under treatment when the return was issued. 


The American in Holland. By William Elliot Griffin. (Gay 
and Bird. 6s. net.)—Dr. Griffin saw Holland for the first time in 
1869, and, after sundry intermediate visits, he was there at the 
coronation of Queen Wilhelmina. Coronation, indeed, there was 
not. The Queen madea brief address, published a proclamation— 
both documents being, we are told, of her own composition—and 
took an oath to her people, her people again swearing allegiance 
to her in the personsof their chief citizens. Dr. Griffin’s experiences 
of Dutch scenery, life, and character have been considerable. He 
complains that most travellers know two only out of the eleven 
provinces of Holland, and advises them to extend their wander- 
ings as he has done into the less frequented regions. His own 
experiences are certainly encouraging; but then he speaks the 
language, we fancy, “like a native,” and that makes all the 
difference. Just now an Englishman would find the Dutch 
hardly sympathetic, but times will change. And it is impossible 
for us to forget what we owe to them, nor are they unmindful, 
after the fashion of the Spanish and Portuguese, of what we have 
done for them. At one thing one cannot help a certain satis- 
faction,—there is no leaning toGermany. ‘The canal between 
us and Germany,” said a gentleman of Leyden to our author, “ is 
wider and deeper than the North Sea.’ Surely Dr. Griffin has 
been unlucky in his experience of Protestant controversialists, 
when he quotes them as making it a charge against the Roman 
Church that under its sway the Bible “ was chained to the desk.” 
This shows an exceptional ignorance. It would be more to the 
point to say that there was no Bible to be chained. 


Francis Lieber: his Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. 
Harley, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Lieber was born in 
Berlin in 1800. The German scribes who are so kind as to lecture 
and advise us would do well to study that period of their history. 
We at least have never had a Jena, or welcomed a foreign con- 
queror with such enthusiasm that he could not help saying, “J 
know not whether to rejoice or feel ashamed.” At fifteen Lieber 
fought at Waterloo. But Prussia under the Holy Alliance was 
little better than it had been under Napoleon. Lieber left his 
country to fight for the Greeks, and was grievously disappointed. 
Then he made his way to Rome, and was fortunate enouch to find 
a friend in the historian Niebuhr. Returning to Prussia in 1823, 
he devoted himself to study. A year afterwards he was im- 
prisoned for refusing to give up some information about his 
liberal friends. Niebuhr obtained his release after a period of nine 
months, In 1826 he came to England, and in the following year 
migrated to America, which was his home till his death in 1872. 
He began by a curious combination of employments, teaching 
swimming and editing (and largely writing) an encyclopedia. 
In 1885 he was elected to a Professorship of History and Political 
Economy in the University of South Carolina. He did not like 
his surroundings. He hated slavery, and his religious views were 
too broad for South Carolina orthodoxy, which was of the Calvinist 
type, In 1857 he was called to occupy a similar chair in Columbia 
College in New York, and this he occupied for the rest of his life. 
His position as a teacher may be roughly described by saying 
that he held, as did the late Sir J. R. Seeley, that history and 
politics really mean the same thing. A more detailed account of 
his views our readers will find in this volume. He had a great 
admiration tor England. “ Wherever it [the British race] 
moves, liberal institutions and a common law full of manly rights 
and instincts follow it.” Pro-Boers should take a note. 


Ad Rem: Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church. By H. 
Hensley Henson, B.D. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
We have not always found ourselves in agreement with Mr. 
Henson, nor, indeed, can we assent to all that he says in this 
volume. But his general contentions we heartily accept. The 
folly and scandal of elevating matters of ritual into essential 
truths, the necessity of recognising the results of Biblical 
criticism, the strength of the Anglican position as against Papal 
pretensions, with the consequent warning against faithless or 
cowardly Anglicans who would compromise it, these are among 
the subjects with which Mr. Henson deals in these discourses 
(delivered in the University Ciaurch of Oxford, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, and elsewhere). To discuss 





match anything in the history of crime. But cruelty has always 
been a Spauish vice, 
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them in detail would take us again over many controversies of 
the day, and We must be content with a yeneral commcudation of 
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the book to our readers. Mr. Henson knows his own mind, and 
expresses himself with vigour. Courage and sterling common- 
sense are conspicuous in his utterances. Here is one of them :— 
“The Jew in the nineteenth century rehearses the miserable 
fortune of the Huguenot in the seventeenth [? the eighteenth]. 
The architects of infamy are the same, and once more Christ has 
to find His champion’ outside His owncamp. A Zola now (as a 
Voltaire then) stands forth and undertakes the challenge... . 
Continually the ecclesiastical conscience lags behind the general 
sense of right, and the Lord’s battles are won by unrecognised 
warriors.” 


The Latin Hymns in the Wesleyan Hymn-book. By Frederic W. 
Macdonald, (Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.)—The original Wesleyan 
hymn-book contained no hymns from the Latin, though Charles 
Wesley had paraphrased the Te Dewm. The Supvlement of 1831 
contained this paraphrase and a translation of the Veni, Creator 
Spiritus. In 1876 the enlarged hymn-book, now in use, contained 
eight more,—" Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” “The strain upraise of joy 
and praise,” “ Jesu, the very thought of thee,” “ Brief life is here 
our portion,” ‘*O come, O come, Emmanuel,” ‘ Once more the sun 
is beaming bright,” “Christ is our corner-stone,” and the “ Dies 
Irae.” To this another may be added, though it is not ancient, 
“ Supreme, quales, Arbiter,” the work of De Santeuil (1630-97). 
The tirst stanza runs :— 

“ Supreme, quales, Arbiter 
Tibi ministros eligis, 
Tuas opes qui vilibus 
Vasis amas committere !” 
Mr, Macdonald gives an interesting account of the origin and 
history of these compositions, in their originals and their versions. 
He would gladly see the hymnody of his Church fucther enriched 
from this source; nor could he have well found a better means to 


this end. 


Alfred in the Chroniclers. By Edward Conybeare. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Conybeare wishes to give English read: sa 
picture of the great King as he is described by Asser, his con- 
temporary, and by the chroniclers who probably had access to 
early traiitions. He beyins with an introductory sketch, in 
which he summarises the early history of the English people, the 
divided rule, the unification under Egbert, and the Danisb 
invasions, thus bringing his readers down to Alfred’s time. 
The Danish ships were first seen in 787; less than half a century 
after, when Eybert had just asserted his supremacy, they began 
the incessant attacks which ended in the establishment of a 
Danish dynasty. In another haif-century or thereabouts came 
Alfred's reign, which Mr. Conybeare relates in outline. This he 
follows up by a transcript of Asser’s life, by quotations from the 
« Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” from Ethelwerd (1,000 circa), Simeon 
of Durham, William of Malmesbury, Roger of Wendover, and 
others. 


We have received the twelfth volume of the “ New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare,” edited by Horace Howard Furness (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 18s.) The volume contains 
Much Ado About Nothing. Mr. Furness is severe in his preface on 
various predecessors, notably Messrs. Fleay and Furnivall, and 
has something to tell us about the genesis of the play. All 
students of Shakespeare are greatly indebted to him and to his 
publishers for this really magnificent edition. It 1s a shame to 
dismiss with these few lines this latest instalment of a noble 
work by a great scholar; but considering the number of new 
books that are now being published we have no choice, 


MiscELLANEOUS. — Some excellent advice, put in plain language 
that always keeps within the limits of good taste, is to be found 
in An Old Layman’s Letter to a }oung Clergyman (Parker and 
Co., 61) Wecannot wish anything better in its way than for 
@ young man newly ordained to find such acounsellor. Wedoubt 
whether “change of occupation” is quite the panacea that the 
“Layman ”’ thinks for overwork. Climbing mountains, however 
picturesque, is not always advisable to the man wearied by brain- 
work.——The Present Crisis, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
(Skeffington and Son, 4d.), is a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and is, in our judgment, ill-advised and unseemly. Mr. 
Baring-Gould is a very versatile writer, with plenty of cleverness 
of a certain sort, but the idea of his lecturing Archbishop ‘Temple 
is too absurd. We recommend, however, those who are disposed 
to grumble at the Archbishops’ decision to read it. They will see 
towhat deplorable results the indulgence of such a temper may lead 
them. It was thus that the Spartans were taught moderation. — 
According to My Lights. By John Hollingshead. (Chatto and 
Windus. 63.)—Mr. Hollingshead has collected a number of 
what he is pleased to call “trides,” in prose and verse, from 





—___, 
various magazines and journals. They are of various dates, fo 


one goes back to Thackeray’s editorship of the Cornhill Magasing 

We prefer the verse to the prose, for a paradox, or even a 
injustice, in rhyme may pass, while the same things in sober, op 
what should be sober, prose are called to account. But, whether 
it be in prose or in verse, Mr. Hollingshead is good to read; only 
one must not take him too much au serieuz.—— Lawns, By Sutto, 
and Sons. (Simpkin, Marshall,andCo. 2s, 6d.)—Here isa volume 
of practical advice about the making and keeping in condition} 
lawns. We are told what grasses to sow, how to deal with the 
weeds that intrude themselves, the plantain and the daisy being 
the most common and persistent. By “lawns” must be unde. 
stood “garden ” and “tennis lawns,” “putting greens” (froy 
which clover, elsewhere so useful, should be excluded), and cricke 
fields. The volume is adorned by five beautiful photographs — 
The second volume of “ The Sports Library” (T. Fisher Unwin 

2s. 6d.) is Football, Hockey, and Lacrosse. Mr. J. H.C, Fegan 
writes on “Rugby Football,” Mr. Tinsley Lindley on “T), 
Association Game,” Mr. H. E. Battersby on “ Hockey,” and Mp. 
J.C. Isard on “ Lacrosse.” This last is « comparatively recent 
importation, though probably of great antiquity in North America, 
It has this advantage over its rivals, that it suits a much larger 
class of players. Few can play football after thirty; hockey has 
much the same limitations ; lacrosse is not too much for any on 
who can still play lawn tennis, though golf is the only gam 
that may be continued from childhood to extreme old aga— 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite Furniture Designs, Repro 
duced and arranged by J. Munro Bell. (Gibbings and Co. 45s, net.) 
—Chippendale we all know, at least by name, though probably 
few could give any precise information about “him. fis 
great book, “The Cabinetmaker’s Directory,” was published 
in 1754 Sheraton and Hepplewhite came a_ generation 
later, each of them publishing a similar volume. This very 
handsome volume is a reproduction of their books.—Tk 
Gn Book of India, By Sir. Roper Lethbridge, K.C.LE. (Samp. 
son Low Marston, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—'l'his, to quote the sub- 
tiv.., as “a genealogical and biographical dictionary of the ruling 
princes, chiefs, n»bles, and other personages, titled or decorated, 
of the Indian Empire.” Sir Roper Lethbri ige explains that his 
“Golden Book” has no offivial character, though he ackaowledges 
cordial help given him by Indian officials. He pleais for the 
establishment of something equivalent toa “ Heralds’ Office” in 

India, where, at present, the whole matter of titles is in a chaotic 
condition.——A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels. By 
Eiwacd Miller, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 43. 3d,)—Mr. Miller 
earries on the tralitions of Dean Burgon as a Biblical critic. In 
the preface to this volume, however (it contains Matt. i.-xiv.), be 

holds the balance well, giving a reasonable account of the sources 
from which the text is drawn. This is an informing and useful 
piece of work, ——The Antiquiry, Vol. XXXV (Elliot Stock) con 
tinues to hold its own in its proper line. Oue of its functions is 
to preserve the scattered items of discovery and traditions which 
might otherwise be lost or forgotten. It does other work even 
more important than this, estimating, for instance, the con 
tributions made from time to time to antiquarian literature 
It may be described as a most interesting and useful volume.— 
The Justice’s Note -Book, by the late W. Knox Wigram, edited by 
Henry Warburton and Leonard W. Kershaw (Stevens and Sons 
103. 6d.), is the seventh edition of a work published some years 
ago. The author remirked in his original preface that a “J.P” 
was the only man who had to serve no apprenticeship before he 
took “his turn at the honours and duties of 4 master craftsman.” 
His book was an attempt to give this hardly used person some 
help, and it has been eminently successful. The editors bring it up 
to the present time. ——Britain andthe Boers. By Lewis Appleton, 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Appl-ton sets forth the 
arguments in the great question, “ Who is responsible for the war 
in South Africa?” and gives his voice in our favour. His views 
are not in accord with those of Mr. Theal, from whose “South 
Africa” (last edition) an extract is added to How to Read War Neus 
(T. Fisher Unwin). This volume contains a gl: ssary of military 
and technical terms, South African and Dutch phrases, &c., and 
map of the seat of war, together with the extract aforesaid — 
Law and Freedom. By Emma Mario Caillard. (Nisbet and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Caillard continues in this volume ber 
useful task of laying the foundations of a Christian piilos phy. 
She discusses questions which have divided thinkers for many 
centuries, and will probably continue to divide them,—free will, 
the “Limits of Nature” (a particularly good essay), and the 
rival claims of materialism and transcendentalism. Her reas00 
ing is admirably clear and close, and her style is telling.— 
Symbolism of the Eust and West. By Mrs. Murray-Aynsley. 
With Introduction by Sir George C. M. Birdwood. (G. Redway. 
21s. net.)—The subject of this book is beyond our province, and 
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we must be content to follow the authority of Sir George Bird- 
wood, an acknowledged expert in these matters, in commending 
the work to the attention of our readers. Sun-worship, the pre- 
Christian and Christian cross, sacred stones, sacred trees, snake- 
worship, the evil eye, are among the topics dealt with. Mrs. 
Murray-Aynsley spent many years in Indian travel, and 
this yolume is the outcome of a life devoted to study.— 
Experiments on Animals. By Stephen Paget. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 63.)—Mr. Paget’s book, which comes with an intro- 
duction from Lord Lister, is devoted to the proof that substantial 
benefits to human medicine come from experiments on animals. 
This is one of the branches of the great vivisection problem, 
and Mr. Paget’s argument, which has been suggested by his 
experience as secretary to the Association for the Advancement 
of Medicine, must be allowed a hearing. We have received 
another volume of the “Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis” (Clarendon Press). This is Cornelii Taciti Opera 
Minora, recognovit Henricus Furneaux (2s.) We take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our sense of the loss which English scholar- 
ship has sustained by the death of Mr. Furneaux. He did more 
for Tacitus than any English scholar. His editions, indeed. 
stand in the very first class of modern work. 
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Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. FE. R. BREAKWELML. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 


SCHOOL. 


SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formeriy PIXHOLME, DORKING. 





Ly get SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
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mS 1 
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resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
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ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., I.G.S. (Mathematical 
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pre- 


paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 





petitive Examinations. The teac 
attention,--List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


ling of French and German receives special 
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2, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLsg 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schoo! . 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE, 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT, 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching, 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro. 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired, 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds ; 
(1) S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen, 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(2) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman, 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 8 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Pubjic 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll., Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARSEDALE SCHOOL, ILELEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 








fit? TON, BRISTOL, 
J COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (6}-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGHan 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a tull staff 0; 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises clos: 
to the sea, Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress, 


y v aa 
\ \ 7 ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-189, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designeu, 
Good cricket field. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 

annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination | 

ondon and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. ‘‘HE HEAD. 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


VANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
~—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYs 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOU!. 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


- r «il - 4 
UITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
_ GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, 's 
anxious to obtain BOARDERs, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, MP. 


> rT 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and Sth, lw. 

for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates ent-r- 
tained free of charge ff application be made by March 15th, 1900. 


























OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHE? 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES '» 
take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN, Languages quickly acquired by pract 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games, Excellent testimonia's 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rug)». 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SOHOOL for the Entrance ani 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
teference 1s kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and persona! care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addres, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


H ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 

has just removed to a much larger house, RECEIVES a limited number ot 
GIRLS for thorough training and education. House stands very high; fine view 
over Downs and Sea. Good grounds. Tennis and croquet lawns; asphalte court. 
Fruit and vezetable garden; covered Badminton court. References permitted to 
clergy, Officers, doctors, parents of present and past pupils—LALEHAM 
SELWYN ROAD. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-felds. 
Hicad-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :-— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a year. _ 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HKAD-MASTBR or SECRETARY, tle 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ANTED, GENTLEMAN of social standmg to ACT as 

PRIVATE AGENT on commission to old-established, high-class Wine 

and Spirit business. onan of trade not necessary—Apply, by letter, giving 
personal particulars, to “C. P. W.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


a pan iN 

R. ROGER FRY proposes to GIVE a COURSE of TES 

LECTURES on EARLY FLORENTINE PAINTING (illustrated by 

jantern slides), in the WEST THEATRE, ALBERT HALL, on TUERSDAYS, # 

5.30, beginning February 6th.—Secretary, Miss F. M. COOMBE, 6 Loris Road, 
Hammersmith. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRAN SLATION 

BUREAU.—MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately ls P% 

1,000 words, LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Ottice, &- of 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry. Genealogy. &e. TRANSLATIONS and COPY! 


Quderlaken.—Address, Jiss YUCNu, 41 Great Russell Street, WG. 
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———— 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE 
SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





pracTICaL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address. 





THE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
T LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





are : tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
1 : ee ae and University examinations. Reductions made for 
+). Janghters of naval and military officers, 

% snees—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many others. Illustrated 
pr us on application. 

YOLBOROUGH HILL, SCHOOL, near NEWTON 
V ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy. Charterhouse 
NUNNS, B.A.,, bp gad and 
por pro- 









arship, 1899, first on list. —Head-Master, 0. T. i 
ridge. Mild but bracing climate; situation high; moorland air. 
&c, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


y ADEE, BERNE.—1 
; SCHOOL for limited nur 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visit 
cimate:; beautiful situation, and 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
Jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £2u in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
y to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 








chly recommended HOME- 
GIRLS. Great advantages for 
rolessors; University Lectures. Bracing 
rge grounds. English References.—Ior 





















AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 
OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
) SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Lxamination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply: THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANGS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
isknown at all the large Public Schoois. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J.S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 


SEITLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


GC Sarr y “ 
ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 
LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
{uDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references, 
terms and list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


Reso M coe b&b bk EG Ss. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


warw ICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor ).-—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing flelds. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
pwd Mel apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
uri erm. 


TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
Fon GEN TLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. ©. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
»Xensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gymnasium, &c. DAUGHTERS 
of qonskne oa ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. M BEGAN ‘ . — APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. GAN JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 


T 7 T 
OYAL IN DIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

_, cag ER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
oa wee or employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About 40 students 
‘os - mitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State wil! offer them for 
D npet tion, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 

“partinent, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply toSECRETARY at College. 

‘ >] 
T HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Boy. Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
OYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Prospectus on application. 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
Mla oHy go “— ag at Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sldgw idg wick, Esq., 

Bishop of Southampton. ” ee eee ee ee 






































MADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst 
and TOT pails and high-class schools, home ard abroad) INTRODUCES ENGLISH 
and POREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING | \DY PROFESSORS, CHAPERONS, 
pon ANIONS, PROSPECTUSES of SCH S forwarded Gratis on rec 
aPebus wii i. 





OULS 





lil Regent street, W. 











“ H E L , a SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House~—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


T)OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Hlead-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring, 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 


MAY 2nd and Srd, 1900.—-Particulars from HEAD-M ASTER, 
(OmmaaRCIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS. 


The TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD of the LONDON COUNTY COUN- 
CIL is PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for TWO SCHOLARSHIP, 
each of the value of £150, and tenable from Easter to Christmas, 1900, in some 
higher commercial institute on the Continent, from Male ‘teachers who are British 
subjects ordinarily resident within the Administrative County of London, and 
who are proficient in the language of the country which they propose to visit anu 
in some branch or branches of commercial education. 

The object of the Scholarships is to enable skilled teachers to become familiar 
with the organisation and methods of teaching which obtain in the higher com- 
mercial schools on the Continent. 

Torms of application may be obtained from the Board’s Secretary. 116 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C., and must be returned not later than SATURDAY, 
February 10th, 1900. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, “‘lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
> ’ 

(nearest Station, Preston Park).--LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 

situation. Grounds of three acres: ani ts and hockey. Education on 












































modern principles ; individua { t home lif Age ot 

pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, y sTON. Refs.: Rev Riley, 

M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, sq. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
MILLAIS’S 


tc ” 
BREATH FROM THE VELOT. 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions. 
“Tts special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”—Daily News 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


3 








Recovery from Influenza 


is the critical period. Strength is needed and needed 
quickly ; it can best be recovered by a course of generous 
diet in addition to the usual routine of meals. 
An unequalled strength-builder is Lemco (the genuine 
Liebig Company’s Extract, signed J. v. Liebig in blue). 
Each pound contains the concentrated distinctive pro- 
perties of 40 lbs. of lean beef. To be taken between 
breakfast and lunch, and again before going to bed. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT, 


to distinguish from all other so-called Liebig’s Extracts 
the genuine Liebig Company’s Extract is now labelled 
with the initials of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., 


LEMCO 


[LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT.) 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
L at his Great Rooms, 38 KiNG STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
on the following days next week :— 
TUESDAY, February 6th.—High-class Fancy Poultry and Pigeons. 
WEDNESDAY, February 7th.—An Importation of Japanese Conifere Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Liliums, Dielytra Spectibilis, &c. 
THURSDAY, February 8th.—Small Collection of well-grown Orchids, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &c. 
FRIDAY, February 9th.—Very fine Cinematograph, Films, large valuable 
Microscope by Ross, Electric Apparatus, and 
large quantity of Surgical Instruments; also 
Photographic Apparatus, &a, 
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MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S 
BOOKS. 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. 


An account of the way in which an army is commanded 


in war. 2s. 6d. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 

AND THE BRAIN OF THE NAVY. 

An exposition of the relation between the Navy and the 

Army in the defence of the British Empire and of the way 

in which the British administration must be constituted to 
secure success in war, 2s. 6d. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


An account of the way in which the Volunteers should be 
trained for the defence of Great Britain based upon a clear 
and concise explanation of the way in which modern 
battles are fought. 2s, 6d. 


4. THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 


An explanation of what is meant by a national policy and 
of the way in which it can be obtained. is. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


By Sir CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON. An 
examination into the conditions of the defence of the 
British Empire, of the duties which it must impose upon 
the Army and the Navy, and an exposition of the princi- 
ples upon which the Army must be managed as well as of 
the conditions of recruiting. 2s, 6d. 


2. 


5. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., WESTMINSTER. 





ee, 


NOTICE. 


The March Number of the NATIONAL REVIEF 
will commence a New Volume, 

A comparison of the total monthly sales of th 
NATIONAL REVIEW during the first siz 
months of January to June (1898) with th, 
sales during the same six mouths of 1594 
shows an increase of 50 per cent. during th 
latter period. 

The Review can be ordered through any Bog}. 
seller or Newsagent, Annual Subscription 
of 30s. (including postage to any part of the 
world) may be sent direct to the Manager 
of the NATIONAL REVIEW, 37 Bedfor 
Street, Strand, London. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 








FEBRUARY, 1900. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE CAUSES OF REVERSE. By An Englishman, 

WAR AND GOVERNMENT. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

THE WAR CHEST OF THE BOERS. By W, R. Lawson. 

THE PRESENT FEELING IN GERMANY TOWARDS ENGLAND. By4 
German Lady. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Moreton C. Bradley. 

GOETHE AND VICTOR HUGO. By Hon. Maurice Baring. 

MARS AS A WORLD. By Professor R. A. Gregory. 

THE LONDON HOUSING PROBLEM. By H. Percy Harris (Deputy Chir. 
man London County Council). 

THE ROMAN DANGER. By Rev. Robert F. Horton, D.D. 

GREATER BRITIAN, 

CORRESPONDENCE (“HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL EDUCATION,” by Dr, 


Holmes), i 
Price 2s. 6d. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.. 








SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 

London, E.C. 





THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made In Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 











Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 


and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 





PSODENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 








The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Secon: 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester 


—— 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For partict: 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (Wet 
End), London, 








a 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 








On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT" (tonnage, 8,254; horse-pawer, 4,000). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, February 
Lecturers: Professor Sayce, Canon Moore, &c. 


Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Garde London, N.W. 








eal 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHAD SI 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INT 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. «of of oe 


ee £35,000,000. 





Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 
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yA EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


The FIFTH EDITION, completing 28,000 Copies, is now ready everywhere. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cuoumonpetey, 
Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 6s. 

A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 

A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Mane von 
BuNsEN. Second Edition, cloth, 5s. 

THE COLOSSUS. By Mortzy Roserts, Author 
of “A Son of Empire,” &c. Third Edition, 6s. 

READY TO-DAY. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By A. T. QUILLER CoucH (“Q”), Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” 
&. 1 vol, crown 8v0, 6s. 

READY IMMEDIATHLY. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. | 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. éd. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joszpu 


R. FISHER, B.A, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIP- 


PING AND CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. PRiTcHETT, 
Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht Club. With more than 50 Full- 
page Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an 


Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, 
Mill, and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy at Queen’s College, Belfast. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





Educational Books. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By 


Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical 
College. With 40 [llustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonarp 


HILL, M.D., Lecturer in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College 
With numerous I!lustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
ie pn Log he iga of “A History of England,” “The Art of War,” &c. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By ©. W. Onran, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of “A History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

Also in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 8s. Part I—From the 

Earliest Times to 1603. Part II.—From 1603 to 1885, 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 


I. S. SYMES, Author of “The Story of Lancashire,” “The Story of London,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 
ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography in the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, and formerly in the Owens College, 
Manchester ; and ALEXIS E. FRYE. With'16 pages of Coloured Maps, about 
50 Outline and Photographic Relief Maps, and nearly 700 magnificent I!lustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Large 4to (about 12 fn. by 10 in.), 5s, 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the 


Ven. A. S. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. 450 pp., with Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post-free on application. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 


FEBRUARY, 1900. 


4 LANCE FOR THE FRENCH. By THOMAS BARCLAY. 

THE DUTCH CHURCH AND THE BOERS. By Rev. WILLIAM GRESWELL. 

ASCENE FROM IBSEN'S “ LOVE’s COMEDY.” By Professor C. H. HERFORD 

WELLINGTON. By Judge O’'CoNNoR MORRIS. 

THE WAR OFFICE: A RETROSPECY AND A FORECAST. 
GRIFFITHS, 

THE LAMBETH DECISION AND THE LAW. 








By Major ARTHUR 


By Canon MALCOLM MACCOLL. 


SHOULD 
LORD SALISBURY 
GOP 


SPENSER WILKINSON’S 
ARTICLE 
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LONDON LETTER. 








THE LONDON LETTER. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Ok By Post, 6$D., 


FROM THE PUBLISHER, 
20 and 21 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 
Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 


By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


Frontisplece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several Half-tone Reproductions. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


The Times says :—* An impartial record of earnest, intelligent work. Neither 
the bishop nor his blographer blinks the difficulties of missionary work in the 
civilised East. The volume fs all the more tnteresting on that account.” 

The Spectator says :—“ All Interested In Missions will read with attention the 
exceedingly guarded and accurate accounts of the relations maintained with the 
two great missionary socteties....Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is 
immense. What he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations.... 
The whole book is full of names known to Church people.,..and {is a valuable 
contribution to ecclesiastical biography.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 








Ready.—In Khakt cloth, crown 8vo, 1 vol., 308 pp. + xvill., 5s. net, post-free. 


THE DAWN OF REVELATION. 
Old Testament Lessons for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. 

By M. BRAMSTON, Author of “Judzwa and her Rulers,” &c. 
With Preface by Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, 





'HE ENGLISH TERENCE, By G. BARNETT SMITH. 

RUSSIA AND MOROCCO. By CALPE. 

PROCRASTINATION AND PARSIMONY. By Sir GeorGEe ARTHUR. 

!HE LOGIC OF NON-DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. By W. H. MALLOCK. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN RIFLE SHOOTING. By W.'A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


{HE NEW EDUCATION OFFICE AND THE INTERESTS OF THE 
EMPIRE. By Dr. Scorr. ome ee 


A PREFACE TO “THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH.” By GEORGE Moone. 


Head-Master of Haileybury College. 


“It ought to be a great assistance in the teaching of the Bible.”—Rev. C. GORE 
Westminster. ‘ 

“T hope it will be found to fulfil the end for which it was designed, and that 
many teachers and readers will find it belpful.”—Rev. Dr. DRIVER, Oxford. 

“The book is critical, judicious, stimulating, and above all spiritual in tone; it 
seems to me in every way excellent.”—Rev Dr. FEARON, Winchester. 





THE RUSKIN HALL MOVEMENT. By { }- 1. Dovp. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (With Map). 
MR. MIVART AND MR. LILLY. Ly W.S. Linuy. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





“ As specimens of bright and interesting teaching, these lessons are models.” 
—School World, 


London : SIMPKIN and CO., Limited. 
Winchester: WARREN and SON. 





| 

| 

} 

O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE | 
J LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES of valuable Second-Hatid 
we oligo net, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and 
i! be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON ary De- 
Partment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. icine 





ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is—NOW READY and 
i. peg) on ep srg oe oe CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the publishe:! 
1e above liber 2count is allowed.—G ERT i q i 

idl realy lane we a ount is al OW ed.—GILBERT und FIELD, 6 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House tn London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application, 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY.—In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


MEDICINE AND THE MIND. 


By MAURICE DE FLEURY. 
Translated by Dr. STACY B. COLLINS. 
%MEDIOCOINE AND THE MIND” is the authorised translation of “ La Médecine 
* de V’Esprit,” by the Paris Physician, Dr. MAURICE DE FLEURY, whose 
works are among the most important modern contributions to psychological 
and physfological sctence. This work, which fs largely the result of Dr. de 
Fleury’s experiences with {the great Professor Charcot at la Salpétri¢re, was 
“crowned” by the Académie Francaise,and the Prix Bordin was decreed to its 


author. 
By Epwarp 


OLD LONDON TAVERNS. 
CaLLow. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

“The subject is undoubtedly a fascinating one, and the author has the advan- 
tage of reinforcing the information that can be drawn from written records by 
his own recollections of clubs and taverns, cooking and feeding, for nearly sixty 
years.” —Scotsman. 


Illustrated with 20 beautifully Coloured Plates—Facsimfles of the Original 
Water-colour Drawings by H. Alken. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By Nimnop. 


With Biographical Sketch by R. S. SURTUES, and Bibliographical and 
Critical Notes by JoSEPH GREGO. Super-royal 8vo, #2 28, net. 

“ 4 new departure in finely illustrated books. The coloured illustrations in this 
edition de luce reproduce lively water-colours by Alken so remurkably that they 
might be easily taken for the originals. The success of the process of reproduction 
is certainly remarkable.”—Atheneum, 


LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. Translated 


from the French of F. FUNCK-BRETANO. With an Introduction by VICTORLEN 
SaRgpov. Large crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
“A most entertaining book.”—Black and White. 
“We have nothing but praise for {t.”— World. 
“ 4 book of a rare kind, an historical work which combines the accuracy of the 
skilled archivist with the graces of the picturesque historian.”—Scotsman. 


THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE. By Otiver 


HeRFORD. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
“The humour is genuine, the verses light and smooth, the many pictures ex- 
cellent. What more can any reasonable man, woman, or child wish for?” 
—Glasyow Herald. 


THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By Srayuey 


JONES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Many attacks have been levelled against the actor since he was ranked by Act 
of Parliament with ‘rogues and vagubonds,’ and Prynne denounced him in 
* Histriomastix.’ Livelier reading, however, he can rarely have had than in ‘ The 





Actor and his Art.’....Just, pungent, full of common sense.”— Pall Mall Gazetie. 
TWO NEW & AMUSING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Full ot Coloured Pictures. Price 3s, 6d. each. 
GREEDY FREDERICK. By|DISCONTENTED SUSAN. 
FLORENCE LEIGH. By FLORENCE LEIGH. 
“Her nursery rhymes are excellent. The illustrations are whimsical and clever, 
and betray both genius and originality.’"—Detly Telegraph. 


“ Mr. James F. Sullivan ts a delightful humourist alike with pen and pencil. 
For pure unadulterated humour he stands without a rival.” 
—MADAME. 
TWO NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. SULLIVAN. Each in large crown Svo, 6s, 


QUEER-SIDE STORIES. (nis cay, 
HERE THEY ARE AGAIN! 


* There is nothing more original in all the long list of story books published for 
Christmas than ‘Here They Are Again!’....Vbere is a quaint touch about all 
Mr. Sullivan's stories that makes them strangely fascinating.’—Pall Mal! Gazctte, 


New Fiction. 
“PIRST-CLASS SOLDIER STORIES.” 


) . 1 
BABY WILKINSON’S V.C. By Lieut.-Colonel 
NEWNBAN-DAVIS. 6s. 

“There has seldom occurred aimore auspicious opportunity for the publlcati 
of absolutely first-class ‘soldier stories.’....The book will achieve a wide-spr 
and enduring popularity....Entitled tounqualifled pratse.”"—Datiy Telegraph. 

HAMPSHIRE TALE. 


A 
A FANTASY IN FUSTIAN. 
This delighttal story of love on a Hampshire farm.”— 6/asqow Herald, 
“ Truthful and richly humorous.,..A charming story.”—Echo. 


TWO EXCITING STORIES OF THE SEA. 


1. THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE. by 


HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, 5s. 
“ Bracing, breezy yarn, and not tobe beaten for picturesque force or truthfulness 
of drawing.” — Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


2. THE FUGITIVE. By Joun R. Sprans. 5s. 


“ An unusually able and in many respects charming piece of fiction....far above 
the ordinary run of mere tales of the sca.”— World. 
A ROMANCT OF THE STUARTS, 
GERALD FITZGERALD. By Cuartzs Lever. 


(Now tiret Published.) 6s. 
Full co the brim of adventures of the most exciting kind.”"—Truth. 
STORIES OF ARTISAN LIFE. 
nn = veeaaep 0 7 & 
THE HEART OF TOIL. By Ocvave Tuaver. 5s, 
“ This volume of stories reaches excellence.”—Academy. 
“TRAGEDIES IN MINIATURE.” 


MRS. KNOLLYS. By F, J. Srimson (J. §. 


of Dale). 5s. 
“Uncommon and original."—Datly Graphite. 


STORIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE RAGGED EDGE. By Anya, Countess 


DE BREMONT. New Edition, le, 


DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 






By GrorcE 


————_ 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW List 





In demy 8vo, tastefully printed in old-faced type, and appropriately boyy | 
cloth, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. . 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. By th, 
Rev. EDWARD CONYBEARS, Author of “ A History of Cambridgeshire,” 
SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, is. 


THE BEST SOCIETY, and other Lectuy, 


By the late J. JACKSON GOADBY, F.G.S., Author of “ Timely "6 
Paths in Baptist History,” &c. : y Words,” “Br, 


In crown Syo, with 2 Portraits, cloth, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES TOMLINS0y 


of Highgate, F.R.S., F.0.S.,&c. By his Niece, MARY ToMLINsoxy, 
In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


JOSIAH VINEY: a Record of his Life ay; 


Work. By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “Myles Standish,” “ From gery 
to Plymouth Rock,” &. With a Preface by the Rev. R. Lovert Ma, 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 2 


“An account of Mr. Viney’s life which will be much apprecia! h 
knew him.”-—Christian World. PPrectated by those why 
“Friends of Mr. Viney will find much to interest them in this memoir.” 
—Independent, 


New Novels. 


In crown 8vo cloth 5s, 


FATHER FOX: a Story of the Present Day, 


By DoRoTHY MARTIN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


NARCISSUS; or, An Anglican Altar Sacri. 


fice. A Novel. By JOHN BEDE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE LADY ISABEL: a Tale of Social Lig 


in the Olden Time. By 4. HAMMOND. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Besstz Revyouzps, 


“The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on account of its literary worth 
and interest, but because of the high-toued Christian atmosphere which pervades 
the book.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 





“KING CHARLES THE MARTYR? 
NEW EDITION OF THE 


“EIKON BASILIKE.” 


With Preface to Prove the Royal Authorship br 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


Bound in Red Cloth Inscribed with the King's Initials 
and Crown and the word “REMEMBER,” 
Price 5s. Orders to be sent to the Publishers, 


Messrs. PARKER and CO., 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London; 
AND AT OXFORD. 





THE CRISIS. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: 


A Plea for a National Policy. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
ws. 6d. 


Field-Marshal Lonp ROBERTS writes :—‘I cannot tell you how interested I 
have been in ‘ The Great Alternative.’ No book has given me so much pleasure 
since I read ‘The Influence of sea Power.’ The work is really so valuable it 
ought to be read by every Englishman.” 

ATHEN£OM.—" An extremely interesting book upon questions which are all of 
the greatest importance to the Empire,and upon which there is at present to 
little independent thought.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The lucidity with which the present European situation 
is reviewed in these pages, and the power and acumen with which all its issues ar 
examined, deserves unqualified praise.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* These arguments are repeated and enlarged upon 
with great moderation of language, but In a firm, uncompromising spirit. Hs 
insists that isolation—however great the navy which {s relied upon to guard it- 
will not succeed In the long run.” 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Merediths 
Poenis, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R..” 1850; “Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-3); 


Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta.” 1865. Rare Books supp. 





State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 








Lyrical Ballads, 1798; “ The Lover's Tale,” 1833; Stevenson's “ Edinburgh,” = 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. By Lord 


CUARLES BERESFORD. With Maps, demy S8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
“The value and importance of Lord Charles Bere ford 8 work consist in the 
information he has so diligently collected, and in the v ivid picture its presenta- 
tion affords of the existing situation in China.” —~—Zinics. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Arcat- 


UHOUN, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. With 

ante Bg Plans, copious Index, &c., demy 8V0, clot extra, 16s, 

sir €. ScoTT writes to LORD SALISBURY :—“St. Petersburg, March 31st, 1899. 
1 endeavoured in vain to obtain some light as to the real direction of the line in 
-yostion” (Tien-tsin to Sin-Ming-Ting). “I was finally able to find a copy of 
(Colquhoun’s ‘China in Transformation,” to which a map of Manchuria is attached, 
iving the exact locality of Sin-Ming-Ting....and on this same map I found for 
t rst time traced a project for the northern extension of the line, Tien-tsin- 
ikan to Sin-Ming-Ting, and from thence to Mukden.”—Extract from Blue 


“China, No. 2, 1899.” 


THE 












New Fiction. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
MR. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PRINCESS XENIA. 


Tilustrated, cloth, 6s. 





the story is boldly invented, seethes with intrigue and excitement, and 


oe Di inetly clever and original.’~Birmingham Gazette. 
THE BARRYS:; a Novel. By Suan F. Butnock, 
Author of “The Charmer,’ &c. Ch 6s 





“Mr. Bullock's novel fs the best we ha ead this2utumn. Every scene, every 
character, grips the heart."—I?ritisie Weekly. 

“A story that makes a strong appeal to human sympathies, and shows a keen 
knowledge of human nature.” —Louk man. 


THE WHITE QUEEN. By Ruosseun M. 


GARNIER, Author of * His Counterpart,” &c. Cloth, és. 

One of the best historical novels of the year.”—Christici World. 

A romance relating the adventures of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffollx, and 

is kinsinen, Tony, Raiph, and Roger, whose deeds in France recall to us the 
ats of Dumas’ marvellous trio of Musketeers.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. By H. G. 


WeELLs, Author of “When the Sleeper Wakes,” “The Time Machine,” «ec. 
Crown Syo, cloth extra, ts. 
“Mr. Wells never for a moment fails to maintain his grip on the reader. That 
is why his stories are so deservedly popular.” —Mane/ester Guardian. 
“The ingenuity with which the abiding principle of romance is adapted to the 
iwayiuary conditions of the mechanical millennium is nothing short of masterly.” 
—Spectator, 






NINTH THOUSAND. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES: a Story 


of the Years to Come. By H.G. WELLS. With Illustrations, crown 8y0, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


WITH SWORD AND CRUCIFIX. By E. 8. 


Vax ZiLE. A Story of “ De la Salle’s Last Voyage on the Mississippi.” With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARPER’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
NO. 4 READY THIS WEEK. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. By M. E. 


FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c. 


In 2 vols. Svo, 15s. net. 








WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Brilliant, vigorous, original....Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes extraordinarily well..../ A most bracing and stimulating book 


her by a master of English in a style which is still very near his high-water 
mark.” 


MALAY MAGIC: being an Introduction 


to the Folklore and Popular Religion of the Malay Peninsula. By WALTER 
WILLIAM SKKAT, of the Civil Service of the Federated Malay States. With 
a Preface by OC. O. BLAGDEN, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
formerly of the Straits Settlements Civil Service. With numerous I/lustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE 


BENSON, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By his Son, ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. With numerous Portraits and Iilus- 
trations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTL.—* One of the best biographies published for many a 
year.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFC OF CARDINAL MANNING.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF AMBROSE 


PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. Euited and 
Yinished by Epwrs De LIsug, F.S.A., ex-M.P. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
traits, in 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLL.—*“A carefully edited, excellent contribution to eccle- 
siastical literature.” 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP 


OF LINCOLN: a Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual 

History of the Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, 

M.P. Svo, 10s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ It is, indeed, a welcome change from the hasty, ill-considered, 
second-hand compilations, with which historical students are too familiar, to turn 
to the elaborate, careful, and thoroughly original investigation of the life of the 
great Bishop of Lincoln in the thirteenth century which we owe to the industry 
and insight of Mr. F. 5. Stevenson.,...Unquestionably a book of solid and per- 
manent value.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC Haknisoy. Extra Crown 8yo, 
&s, 6d. net. 
ATHEN.£UM.—“He has the supreme merit of being interesting. His judg- 
ments may, and do, provoke discussion, but they cannot go disregarded....The 
width and range of Mr. Harrison’s thought and knowledge, the intellectual 
strength which underlies his work, give his critical deliverances a weight and 
authority which are none too common amongst the pundits of modern letters.” 











BY GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


With a Memoir by his Daughter, Many H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Uxtra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“Deeply interesting.... rhe book is delightful; 


sparkling with humour; without. thought of malice. 





OLD FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE 


AND ELSEWHERE. By J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





APIS MATINA: Verses | 


lr, mF - ‘ 

Translated and 
Original. By Epwarp M. YounG, M.A. Rector of Rothbury and Hon. 
Canon of Newcastle, &t. Crown 8vo, gilt top, t ‘ 





THE BOY’S BOOK OF INVENTIONS. By 


Ray S. BaKER, With about 300 Illustrations, large 8vo (5} by 83), 400 pp., 6s 
The Author here tells for the younger generation stories of the Marvels of 
Modern Sclence,such as Telegraphing without Wires, Liquid Air, Flying Machine $, 
yvof the Phonograph, Men-Litting Kites and Tailless Box Kites, X-Rays 
Photography, the Sea Moto-Cycle or submarine Boat, This chapter contains a 
graphic account of a voyage on the bottom of the sea. The fascination of such a 
volume is only equalled by its instructiveness and value, 






DICTIONARY OF 


formation, abundance of verified doct iogra 
it must be the rade mecuim of him who wishes wore kno 


VOL. III. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 


ECONOMY. Edited by R. HW. INGLIS PALGRAVE. Vol. Jil 
work). Medium Svo, 2is. net. (Also ready, Vols. I 
ECONOMIC JOURNAD.—*“ Its value is im: 





; ample and trustworthy in- 
hy of inappreciabls value, 
wledge.” 








THACKERAY’S UNIDENTIFIED CONTRI- 


BUTIONS TO“ PUNCH.” With a Complete and Authentic Bibliography from 
1813 to 1848. By M. H. SPIELMANN, Author of “The History of‘ Punch,’” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations and Explanatory Notes. Crinison buckram, un- 

cut edges, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Tlis volume is based upon authentic and exclusive information now for the first 
ine given to the public, and therefore possesses something of the charm of 2 
1¢ literary discovery. The illustrations are printed from blocks made by 





THE PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS 


PRESENTED IN A NEW FORM. By HErNnicu HERTZ, late Professor 
of Physics in the University of Bonu. With av Introduction by H. Von 
HELMHOLTZ. Authorised English Translation by D, E. JONES, B.Sc., District 
Inspector under the Department of Science and Art, &¢c., and J. T. WALLEY, 
M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 








Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew from the original woodblocks drawn upon by 
fliackeray himself. ; 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for Fesrvary con- 


aics, beside other items, “ELEANOR,” Serial Story, by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WarRD; “RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN CENTRAL ASIA,” by A.R.COLQUHOUN ; 
“THE CARRIAGE LAMPS,” a Story, by STEPHEN CRANE; aud “CEN- 
TRAL AFRICAN PROBLEMS,” by D.C. BOULGER. 








TEXT-BOOK of PALZZONTOLOGY 


By Karu A. Von ZITTEL, Professor of Geology and Palzwontology in the 
University of Munich, ‘Translated and Edited by Cuas. R. EastMay, Ph.D., 
Assistant in Paleontology in the Museam of Comparative Zoology at Harvard. 





Vith numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 
¥,% This English Edition is Revised and Enlarged by the Author aud Editor iu 
collaboration with numerous Specialists. 








45 ALBEMARLE STREET, 


MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
THE 
REDEMPTION OF WAR. 
Sermons preached in the Cathedral Chureh of Christ. 


By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, 


Chaplain to the Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars. 





*.* These nine Sermons were delivered in Christ Church Cathedral at various 
times between 1892 and 1900, seven of them being preached at the special Annual 
Services of the Queen's Own Oxfordshire Hussars. The first and last Sermons of 
the book were meant to bear directly on the question * What is there to redeem 
war?” The rest were preached with the hope of bringing out some points of that 
true soldierly character which, in time of war or peace, may make us thank God 
and take courage. 

All profits accruing from the scale of the book, whether to the author or the 
publishers, will be sent to the Lord Mayor's Transvaal War Fund. 





NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HOME AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in Both. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of “ Wood and Garden.” 
With 53 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Edited, with Additional Notes and an Introduction, by MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Editor of the * Calendar of Spanish State Papers,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. net. 


CHISEL, PEN, AND POIGNARD; 


Or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF SIR KENELM 
DIGBY,” “THE LIFE OF A PRIG.” 
With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

GLOBE.—* A really welcome book.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—* Will serve to convey a good idea of one of the 
most interesting figures of the Renaissance.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—* Full of information, sprightly in manner, and balanced in 
judgment, this study of Cellini is a welcome addition to the already existing 
literature dealing with the artist and his work.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTL.—* An entertaining account....We commend it 
varticularly to the casual reader who would like to take a peep at life and society 
b the Italy of the sixteenth century.” 





NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON NEWBOLT. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION: Ser- 


mons preached at St. Paul's and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEw- 
BOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE WEDDING GIFT; or, A De- 


votional Manual for the Married or those Intending to Marry. By WILLTAM 
EDWARD HEYGATE, M.A., Rector otf Brighstone, Isle ot Wight; Honorary 
Canou of Winchester. New Edition, Revised, fcap. Svo, 2s. net. 








TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN 


LAWS OF SEX. By the Rev. the Hon. Epwarnvb LYTTELTON, M.A., Head- 
Master of Haileybury College, Author of “ Mothers and sons,” &c. Crown 
Svo, 2s. Gd. net. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


PARSON KELLY. 
By A. E, W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEAKER.“ This is certainly a book to be read.” 

SPECTATOR.—* A book of more than common merit.” 

PAILY CHRONICLE.—* Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of ‘ Par- 
son Kelly’ as though it were an effort of mere craftsmanship {s to do it an in- 
justice. It is very real artistry. One's interest is held all through.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— A brilliant novel....The enjoyment of the book 
is «o keen that if entirely absorbs one....The Lady Oxford here presented is a 
brilliant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who must henceforth take rank in fiction as 
a distinct, vivid character.” | 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.-— “It is not often that a reviewer geis througha 
eatery cf 400 pages practically at one sitting, and is sorry when he has finished, but 
one reviewer, at least, has done so with ‘Yeoman Fieetwood.’....This novel 
should increase its author's reputation.” } 


| 


| 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


—___ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ¢0, 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: 1870-7, 


By Officers who took part in the Campaign. Edited by Major - Gene 

MAvRICcE, C.B., RA, Capt. W. J. LONG, and A. SONNENSCHETy = 
hundreds of Plates, Mlustrations, Portraits, Maps, and Plans, imp, gyo al 
“An admirable performance, resplendent with knowledge, dignity ‘a 
conscience. It must take a foremost place in every military library.”—4cadeny 
“The descriptions of the various engagements are unsurpassed in wealth of 
detail and clearness. It isa work to be read and read again by every student 
of modern history. Of absorbing interest. The remarkable series of Hlnsig 
tlons will secure for it a wide circulation.”—Bookman.  “ Deseryes the 
reputation it has instantly acquired—of being the most vivid and brillant 
as well as full and accurate, history of the war.”—Scotsman, “ae 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON’S MOTHER. 8, 


C. Tscuupi. Uniform with the Author's “ Marie Antoinette” and « Eugénie 
Empress of the Freuch.” With Coloured Portrait, 7s. 6d. (Now ready, ° 


EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH (6s,) is toy 


Reprinting, and the Second Edition will be published in a week or two, The 
Publishers feel that no apology ts needed for introducing to English readers g 
new book by the gifted author of the above two works, both of which were 
published within the past fifteen months with remarkable success, Grey 
interest attaches to the life of Letitia Bonaparte, whose chequered career ig 
so deeply interesting and yet so little known. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE & THE DIAMOND 


NECKLACE from Another Point of View. By F. DE ALBINI. With 4 
Portraits and Plans, 5s. (Now re ady. 
The author here attempts to present to the reader an impartial analysis of the 
“Affaire du Collier” from another standpoint, so that he may be ina position 
to form an independent opinion on this “ mysterious imbroglio.” 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA: the Land, the 


Races, and their Customs. By P. KOLLMANN, Senior Lieut. Roy. Saxon Armr, 
formerly of the Imperial Troops of German Hast Africa. 7s. 6d. “This 
admirable work....The manners and habits of native peoples round the shores 
of Lake Nyanza are described with great minuteness. The extraordinary 
fertility of the land and the richness of its mineral resources are set forth, 
and the general attractiveness ot the work is greatly enhanced by profuse 
illustrations.”—South Africa. “Nothing could be more thorough and pains 
taking. Richly illustrated.”—Spectator. “A highly interesting account of 
the races dwelling on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza.”—St. James's Gazette, 


SAINT PETER IN ROME. By the Rev. 4. 


§. BARNES, M.A. With 48 Illustrations (18 Full-page), imp. 8vo, 2ls. This 
important new work, utilising all the recent archwological discoveries jp 
Rome, where Mr. Barnes has spent several years studying the subject, dog 
much toward clearing up its obscurity. 


DEAD OPPRESSORS. By THomas Pinxerioy, 


6s. “The book is a good one because the characters live. Mr. Pinkerton ha 
a happy style, and he writes of his characters with a subdued humour which 
inakes the book very entertaining.”—Athenewum. “ Undeniably clever. The 
central idea is developed with careful precision, without any superfluous 
details. The author has caughtsome of that grimly logical faculty which bas 
given to the mastersof French tiction their special pre-eminence.”— Literature, 
“Tt is always a pleasure to meet Mr. Pinkerton in his excursions tn the realm 
of fiction, and his latest novel increases the pleasure and worthily suppor 
his reputation.”—Liverpoo! Post. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Professor 


W. MoELLER. ‘Translated by Rev. A. RUTHERFURD, and J. H. FREESE 
M.A. (Oxon.) 3 vols. 8vo, each Lis, 
Vol. I.—A.D. 1-600. [Second Edition. | Vol. 11.—REFORMATION & COUN- 
Vol. II.—MIDDLE AGES. TER REFORMATION, [Thisday. 

“ A book of extraordinary comprehensiveness. The amount of information com- 
pressed into it is marvellous....of immense industry and remarkable power, both 
of anulysis and synthesis.”—Guardian, 

“Tt is a student's volume, the kind of book which he delights in, loves to handle, 
loves to conquer and know.”—Lzpository Times. 

“A great improvement on Kurtz. Thorough knowledge, clear wethod, lucid 
statement, a power of seizing and distinctly exhibiting the main points in a move- 
ment—these are the qualities which are likely to put it in the front among the 
text-books of Church history.”—Critical Review. 


MUSCLE, BRAIN, AND DIET: a Plea for 


Simpler Foods. By EusTACE H. MILES, M.A. (Camb.), Winner of the Tennis 
Gold Prize, 1897, 98,99; Amateur Tennis Champion, 1899; Amateur Racket 
Champion, 1899 ; Classical Honours Coach, Cambridge Univ. 3s. 6d. “Crammed 
with practical results.”—Reynolds. “ Arguments which perforce appeal as 
being honest, manly, scholarly, and very logical.” —St. James's Gazette. 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON; an Essay. 3s. 64, 


Concerning Shakespeare—What was Francis Bacon ?--Bacon’s Elizabethan Con- 
tributions to Literature—A Caricature of some Noiable Elizabethan Poets—The 
Subject of the Foregoing Caricature—The Prince’s Masque—Criticism of the Princes 
Masque—Mr. William Shakespeare. 


AN ETHICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 3; 


WALTER L. SHELDON. 3s. 





This new volume of “ The Ethical Library ” furnishes an interesting account of 
a new method for teaching undogmatic religion and morality. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. 


By G. GORE, LL.D., F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 
EAP EDITION, pp. 414, 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY: 2 Day-Book 


of Meteorology, Phenology, and Rural Biology. With Coloured Flower 

THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE AS SEEN 
FROM THE WORKSHOP, THE FACTORY, AND THE FIELD. By 
JAS. WALKER. 2 parts, each 2s, 6d. y is 

A Fresh Reprint (25,000 Copies) of Mr. WALSH'S SECRET 
HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT (!«. 
net; cloth, 18. 6d. net) is now on sale at all Booksellers and 
Bookstalis. 


THE BRUNO CENTENARY, February 17th, 1900. 





cv E. PLUMPTRE’S STUDIES IN LITTLE- 


K NC Y SUBJECTS. 6s. Contains Papers on: 
GIORDANO BRUNO: HIS LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
GIORDANO BRUNO & THE SCOTTISH REVIEWER. 
SOME OF THE OBSCURER PHILOSOPHERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, 


“The author writes clearly, reasonably, and with sound common-seré. 
—Journal of Edwates 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 
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To Fntending Subscribers : 





NOTICE MUST NOW BE GIVE 


The Library of 
Famous Literature 


ee 
eaders of the prelimina oun nts 
— its issue of the new Library of Famous 
press conditions upon which the prese 


Instead of putting a very hig 


frerwards reducing this price from time 
sik publishers, Zhe Standard announces 
jn advance of the day of pi : 
character and cost of the work. 


subscription for 3,000 sets before a single 


delivery Was 


ry announcements which The Standard made 


nt offer was made. , 

h price upon the first edition, with the intention of 
to time as has been the usual custom 
i that it would receive subscriptions 
iblication at the lowest price possible with the 
The result of this offer was an advance 
set could be ae, ; i 

* the binders could hardly keep pace with the incoming 

subscriptions, porn now the orders for nearly 2,000 sets still remain unfilled. | 
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that ‘‘ THE STANDARD’S” 
Remarkable Introductory Offer regarding 


MUST BE WITHDRAWN. 


Literature will recall the 


Even after 


So long as it was impossible to make immediate delivery of the hooks, The Standard 
has kept its offer open, and, under this arrangement, 7,000 sets of the Library 
have been subscribed for up to the present time. 

A large force is now at work binding up the last sets of the present edition, so 
that not only will all present subscribers soon be supplied, but the remaining sets 
of the edition will also be ready for delivery at an early date. 
these circumstances that The Standard now announces that its advance of 
publication offer must be withdrawn. 
possible to secure the Library at about half the regular price, and the complete 
work, the entire twenty volumes, is sent to the subscriber all at one time, can 
remain open but a little while longer. 


It is in view of 


The present arrangement, whereby it is 








ee 


Below are print. 
bound volumes in their I 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS THINK. 


inted a few letters from among the hundreds which The Standard has received from early subscribers to the Library, who now have these richly- 
oe nomes. Intending subscribers may read with interest, especially the letter in small black type. The latter affirms what The Standard has eaid 


tedly—that it is next to impossible to give, hy means of any mere printed description, or specimen pages and specimen illustrations, an adequate idea of the 
repea — 1 Is 


great work whic 
“| WAS MORE THAN GRATIFIED.’ 


ich Dr. Garnett and his associates have produced. Only an actual day-by-day use of the Library may reveal its true value, the true wealth of its contents. 


‘* VALUABLE TO AN EDUCATOR.” 





“ vio,” Bassalleg road, Newport, Mon. 

Ig Bos gratified when I received the 
full Morocco Bound Library of Famous Lit rature. 
I was delighted at the outside appearance, and 
very much 60 at the inside. The style and choice 
of Authors is thoroughly good. I feel I have 
many pleasant hours before me in the perusal of 

e volumes. 

. those who cannot spare cash down, and they 
want a “good thing,” my advice is to obtain the 
Library of Famous Literature by your advertised 
system of monthly instalments. 
CHARLES H. BAILEY, _ 
Tyne Engine Works, Newport. 
“|T PUT6 LIFE INTO THE DRY BONES OF THE 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE.” 
1 Borrage-terrace, Ripon. 

I am very pleased, indeed, with the twenty 
volumes. It is, of course, easy to suggest things 
that one would have liked to have found in- 
cluded, such as Odin's address to Reidmar, in 





‘‘ Pleased Beyoud Meacure.” 





Gayton House, Ashtead, Surrey, 


Dear Sirs,—Now that | have received my 
copies of‘ Famous Literature,’ lam beyond 





d with them. 


cp 


It seems to me, however, that the public 
should by some means be better acquain- 
ted with the rea! nature of the publication. 


I find that comparatively few people 


know what a beautiful work it Is, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) PAYNE JENNINGS. 


Yately Grange, Blackwater. 

I have received the copies of your “ Inter- 
national Library” issue, and am greatly impressed 
with their value to a man like myself engaged in 
educating the higher-class youth of England. 

The varied examples of style enable the in- 
structor to produce before his pupils illustrations 
of the best portions of the world’s literature, 
without laborious research through scattered 
volumes. 

8. G. KIRCHHOFFER, M.A., F R.G.S.. F.G.S. 

** CANNOT FAIL TO BE OF GREAT VALUE.” 

3 Wilford-grove, Nottingham. 

Tam pleased to inform you that the copy of 
your “International Library” which I have 
received gives every satisfaction. In paper, type, 
binding, aud general external appearance, it 
leaves nothing to be desired. A pleasing feature 
is the varied character of the illustrations 
forming interesting adjuncts to the text. The 
anthology itself is such as was to be expected from 
its editor, Dr. Garnett. The different periods of 








“Sigurd the Volsung,” and the wonderful ** Story of “ 
the Mirror,” from George Macdonald's ** Phantasies. 

But on the whole, I consider the selection an 
admirable one. Possessing this work one has at his 
disposal the most complete apparatus that T have 
ever seen for obtaining a knowledge of general 
literature, and can learn not only that an author 
lived and wrote on such and such topics, but can 
pernse many pages of his most characteristic work, 
which puts life into the dry bones of the history of 
literature 


whose vastuess indicates its diiticulty. 
Rev. G. W. ALLEN. 


“THE WORK OF COMPILERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
REMARKARLY WELL DONE ” 
26 Pendrell-road, Brockley. S E. 
lam exceedingly pleased with the twenty hand- 
some volumes comprising the “ International Library 
of Famous Literature,” and I consider that the work 
{the compilers and contributors has been remark- 
ably well done, the selections being, in my opinion, 


very comprehensive, and at the same time character- | 


istic Of each of the multitude of authors quoted 
J. MEAKINS. 


I sincerely congratulate Dr. Garnett i 
and his assistants on their success in an undertaking | 


‘A MONUMENT OF LEARNING AND TASTE.” 
8 Cambridge-square, W. 

I can only state the opinion that I have formed of 
the worth of The Standard Library. Tome itisa 
monument both of learning and of taste. I could not 

imagine a more representative collection, To a 
| busy man like myself, who has only a limited amount 
of leisure for reading outside the beaten track of 
professional] duty, it is an incalculable advantage to 
have such ‘‘a feast of fat things” spread for one’s 
enjoyment by experts like Dr. Garnett and his co- 
adjutors. It will be an immense saving of time and, 
indeed, of pocket, to have at one’s hand such a large 
and varied selection, culled from such a wide grea 
and arranged with such skill by thoroughly com- 
petent hands. It is just such a library as I have 
long desired to see. 

(Rev.) GEo, HANson, M.A., D.D. 








literary history are represented in just proportion, 
anda nice discrimination has been exercised in selec- 
tion from eminent and representative authors. Asa 
whole, the Library cannot fatl to be of great value to 
those who have had little opportunity for deepor wide 
reading, but who wish to make an acquaintance 
with more than the names of the world’s best 
writers. CYRIL SHELBOURNE, M.A. (Lond.). 


“WELL SATISFIED WI'H THE ENTERTAINING 
VOLUMES.”’ 


14 Ockenden-road, N 
I am well satisfied with the entertaining twenty 
volumes you have supplied me with. ‘The idea of 
compiling such an anthology seems to me a most 
excellent one, and must prove of immense value to 
men who, like myself, have neither the time nor the 
opportunities for ascertaining tle extent of the 
tremendous storehouse provided for mankind in the 
Literature of the World. The usefulness of such an 
anthology must depend very much on the men who 
undertake its compilation. It was because you were 
able to announce that such experts as Jr. Garnett, 
had had the oversight of the work that I felt confi- 
dent it would be trustworthy, and so desired to 

possess it. W. C. WADE. 





ATASTEFUL ‘ND CONVENIENT BCOXCASE, | 

(Made especially to conta’n the ** Library 

of Famous Literature’) 

For the convenience of subscribers to the 
Library of Famous Literature, and in 
response to many inquiries, The Standard 
has made arrangements to purchase, at a 
wholesale price, several thousand book- 
cases specially made to contain the twenty 
volumes of the Library. The bookcase will 
be twenty-one inches in width and twenty- 
six inches in height, the twenty volum-s of 
the Library being disposed on two shelves, 
the lower one raised about. eight inches from | 
the floor The top shelf will be convenient | 
for holding other books or magazines if | 
desired. The bookcase will be in golden | 
quar'ered oak, neatly and substantially | 
made, and will form a tasteful addition in | 
the furni-hing of a study or drawing-room. | 

| 
| 





The bookcase will be sent to the sub- 
scriber flat, and can be put together in five | 
minutes. Under this arrangement the cost 
of carriage is reduced to a minimum. By | 
the purchase of several thousand of these 
bookcases in bulk, The Standard is enabled 
© offer them, to subscribers to the Library 
only, at the very low price of 18s. 6d., 
Carriage to be paid by the purchaser, Sub- 
scribers on the monthly payment plan who 
desire to pay for the bcokease when their pay- 
ments for the Library are completed, may 
Take arrangements to that effect by writing 
to “The Standard.” As the number of 
be keases is limited, application should be 
made at once, with cheque enclosed. 


oPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER, 

Those who subscribe vow, in advance of 
publication, may obtain the | ‘omplete Work, 
Twenty Volumes. AT A REDUCTION OF 
FIFTY PER CENT. from the regular prices 
hereafter to prevail The Library is not sold 
i parts or by single volumes, but only in 
complete sets. The entire 'I'wenty Volumes 
Will be sent all at one time, upon a prelimi- 
Bary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA; 
further payments, afterthe Twenty Volumes 
arein your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 


15, or 21 shillings per mouth ing 
a binding g3 pel » accurding tu | 


grandeur that was Rome.” 


all periods. 


WORK IS. 





WHAT THIS GREAT 


It is not easy to put in brief compass a description of a 
work that is in itself a great library. 

The splendid collection which Dr. Garnett has edited 
has all literature in its field—all races and all times. 
Library of Famous Literature presents not merely the best 
of all the great authors that have ever lived, but likewise 
a panorama of life and letters from that dim, remote past 
when books first began to be made down to our own day. 


Here, in succession, is “ the glory that was Greece and the 
Here are the Middle Ages, lit 
by the flame of Dante’s genius and sweetened by Chaucer's 
poetic gossip. Here the Renaissance sheds all its corus- 
cating names—Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, Sydney, Mar- 
lowe, Bacon; while Cervantes bids chivalry adieu, and 
Montaigne gives laws to the modern gentleman. Here are 
the dandy essayists, diarists, and satirists of Queen Anne’s 
day ; here the Johusonian thunder, and the early masters of 
the novel—Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Burney. 
The nineteenth century is the most richly represented of 
Wordsworth’s new worship of Nature, Lamb’s 
cosy wit, Shelley’s wild melodies, and Byron’s “ pageant of 
his bleeding heart” are here. 
Browning, Clough, Rossetti, Darwin, Spencer, Newman, 
Ibsen, Tolstoi, Turgenief, Hugo, and hundreds of writers 
who have contributed to the present revival of the novel 
are richly represented in the Library. 


Nor is mere wit despised, or humour neglected. 
Library every mood finds its response ; and in this vast 
collection the wisdom of Plato and the piety of Pascal 
are harmonised with the wit of Sheridan and the fun of 
Mark Twain, 


Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, 


In the 


The 


A HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 100-PAGE 
PROSPECTUS SENT 
FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


If you will state that you read this notice 
in THE SPECTATOR, 7'he Standard will send, 
~~ paid to any address, a large illustrated 

rospectus of the LIBRARY OF FAMOU3$ 
LITERATURE, together with specimen 
pages, pages from the index, and the like. 
But those who prefer to file their subscrip- 
tions at once, and thus take advantage of the 
Special Prices, which are offered i: advance 
of the day of pu)lication. may examine the 
work, in the different styles of binding,at 7 he 
Standetrd (Office, 23 “tt  Bride-street, near 
Ludgate Circus and at the Establishment of 
| Messrs. Chanpell & Co. Pianoforte Manufac- 
| turers, 50 New Bond-street, where or ‘ers 
may be huoked, both for Cash Payments, aud 
on Monthly Instalments. 








Tf you do not wish to cut this slip out, 
carefully state that you saw this notice in 
THE SPECTATOR, otherwise the Prospectus 
cannot be sent. 

W. M. JACKSON, 
THE STANDARD, 
23 St. Bride-street, 
London, EC., 
wactauee acetedssuusaydsocsesin Nee 

Having read in THE SPECTATOR your offer 
regarding THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
LITERATURE, I request that you send 
me your Illustrated Prospectus. 


Name...... “as 





Address...... 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 376. FEBRUARY, 1900. 
THE “Conrusion WORSE CONPOUNDED” AT THE 
War Orrice. By the late Genera! Sir George 
Chesney: with an Introduction by Spenser 


Wilktnson. 
THE Mitiria’ By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Marwell, Bart., M.P. 


THE MILITIA BALLOT. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
de Vesci (late Coldstream Guards and Lieut. 
Colonel Commanding Honourable Artillery Com- 


ote TRAINING FOR WAR. GUILTY OR NOT 
Guitry? By Colonel Lonsiale Hale. 

DR. MIVART ON THE CONTINUITY OF OATHOLICISM. 
By the Rev. Father Clarke, S.J. 

THe Two REPORTS OF THE LICENSING CoMMIS- 
ston. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
K C.B. (Viee-Chaitrman). 

THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL, BOOK IT., LINES 458-542. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Burghclere. 

THE NEW Mysticism IN SCANDINAVIA. By Miss 
Hermione Ramaden. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINERRING AND THE MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. By A. A. Camnpbel! Swinton. M Inst.C.E. 

HARMONIC LITERATURE. By Joseph H. Choate, 
unior. 

A Bn EGYPTIAN CERAMIC ART. By Henry 
Wallis. 

SOME STRAY SHOTS AND A Moran. By R. B. 
Townshend, 

IN THE ALPS OP DavpHIne. By Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Pell. 

NEUTRALS AND THE WAR. By John Macdonell, 
.B. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London: SAMPSON Low, MarsToNn & Co., Ltd. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,012. FEBRUARY, 1900. 28, 6D. 


SHoT, SHELL, AND BULLETS. 

“THey Diz Nor.” By BR. L.A. 

THE ToRY FUTURE. 

BUSH-WHACKING.—II. By Hugh Clifford. 

A LIGHT OF THESE DaYs. 

From a COUNTRY-HOUSE IN NEW ZEALAND. By 
Mrs. Boyd. 

LornD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 10-11. By Joseph 
Conrad, 

THE Low NILE OF 1899, AND THE COTTON CRoP 
OF 1900. 

MARIA JOSEPHA. ByG.§. Street. 

NeW TROUT-FISHERIES. By John Bickerdyke, 

OLD VOLUMES.—IIL By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
MP. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—One Man, One Book 
—The Use and Abuse of Diaries—A Herbarium of 
Poets and Statesmen—Sir Algernon West’s Con- 
fessions—The Indiscretion of Nicknames—The 
Dangers of Dining Out—Pantomimes New and 
Old — Patriotism behind the Footlights— 
Journalism and the War—G. W. Steevens. 

A WORD TO CONSERVATIVES. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—IIT. 

SourvH AFRICAN POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
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FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


Parrnons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHGP of LONDON. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


';nUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; Tho DEAN of YORK; The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 


OHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


PuysicraN~J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Dercry-CyammMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


SECRETARY—G,. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A 


Actuary—F. B. WYATT, Esq., FLA. 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, £407,182. 





The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourable. 





WHOLE-LIFE aNp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 

Vice-Chancelior Sir W. Paze Wood stated publicly in Cows that Dr. J. COLLIS PRROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Z?mes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 

The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use {n Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 81st, 1864 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :--“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Oi course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want aud fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
OAUTION.—None genutne without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4g. 6d. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indlgestion. 

safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 


ae 
Just published, Vol. Xx, 

“ NEGLIGENCE” to “ PARTNERS. 

Half vellum, gilt top, net, 955 


RULING CASggg 


Arranged, Annotated, and Edited by 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, Es 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister.at. a 
Advocate of the Scotch Bar. ’ 
Assisted by ; 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BAR, 
With AMERICAN NOTES 
by the Hon. LEONARD A, JONES 
“That practising lawyers are ti 
of the intervals which elapes horas 
appearance of the successive volumes js » 
once a tribute to the proved utility of the 
design, and presumptive evidence ai lous A 
the sound and thorough work which a 
Campbell and his assistants are Placing 4 
the disposal of English and American S 
yers in all parts of the globe...... When testaj 
for practical purposes ‘ Ruling Cases’ wy. 
found to be a most useful compendium ol 
maen in full business liked to have it at lon: 
where it proved no unworthy substitute % 
far as it already goes, for the reports of 
text-books of the Chamber Library... The 
volume possesses one great feature, the sels, 
tion of the cases on partnership has bean 
made most skilfully, and a mastery of the 
470 pages devoted to decisions, statutes, ani 
comments would almost dispense the seeker 
after truth from having recourse to the pages 
of Lord Justice Lindley or Sir Frederic; 
Pollock.”—Saturday Review, Jan. 27, 1490, 
*,* SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Vols. I. to XX. (“ Abandonment” to} 
Patent”), with Index to Vols. I. to X, \£20 





STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 AND 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


Monthly, price Half-a-crown, ~ 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 

LESSONS OF THE W4R. By Miles. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES MARTIVEAU, By 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF DR. MARTDYBAU, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed. , 

‘(HE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. By the Hon. Auberoy 
Herbert. 

Tae Eraics oF CRITICISM. By Robert Buchanan. 

SaMoA. By R. Wardlaw Thompson. 

Foop-STuFr¥s AS CONTRABAND OF War. By Thomas 
Barclay (Member of the Institute of International 





Law} 
VRENCH WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. By Ada Cone. 
‘(HE K-FOLK, THE Q-FOLK, AND THE P-Fouk. By 
Professor R. S. Conway, Litt.D. 
EUGENE FROMENTIN. By Norman Hapgood. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO OF To-Day. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce. 
A Ory FOR CAPACITY. by U. W. Massingham. 
London: THE CoLuMBus Company, Ltd, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, EC. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
iusured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 
by the 

RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


IRKBECK BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, Londen 
INVESTED FUNDS §£10,000,000. 1 
TWO-AND-A-HALE PEE INTERES 
allowed on DEPOSITS, re: ie on demand, 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with particular 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 











Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN 


ENGLAND. By E.S. Prion. With about 300 Illustrations by 

G, 0. Horsley. . ae 
This Work presents a complete record of English Ecclesiastical 
Architecture during the period of its rise and culmination in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and, together with 
Mr. Blomfield’s volume on the “ History of Renaissance Architecture 
in England,” covers the whole period during which English Architec- 
ture can be regarded as a vital art. 








Post 8vo, ds. net. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. MoNzun 


RusurortH, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, Oriel College, Oxford. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[ Bell’s Great Masters Series. 





2nd Thousand in England and America.—Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; 
Or, FULLNESS OF PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


This is a book that should be read by all interested in the power 
of the interior forces in moulding the every-day condition of life, 
and also by those to whom the interest may be new, as through it 
they will surely become interested. 

“This is one of the helpful, sympathetic little books about the 
conduct of life and the reality of the unseen world that are a par- 
ticular characteristic of America. Their parent is Emerson; they 
champion no creed ; they seek to unravel the ‘golden thread that 
runs through every religion iu the world’ ; and they are widely read. 
Mr. Thrine writes in clear, straightforword language, and his book 
makes for happiness and contentment.’—Academy,. 


HANDSOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Edited by Professor HALES. 

“The admirable series of handbooks edited by Professor J. W. 
Hales is rapidly taking shape as one of the best histories of our 
literature that are at the disposal of the student.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON (1748- 
1798). By THoMAS SECCOMBE. 

“Mr, Seccombe has supplied an admirable volume to an excellent 
series. His biographies are models of condensation and accuracy, 
and his book may be read with pleasure and studied with advan- 
tage.” —Votes and Queries. 

“Mr. Seccombe’s profound and sympathetic study of the 
eighteenth century.” —Manchester Guardian. 


 BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF JONA- 


THAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by TEMPLE Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, 
M.P. To be completed in about 11 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


VOL. VIII. NOW READY. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jona- 
THAN Swirt. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. R. 
DENNIS, B.A. CLond.) 

* Half the new edition of Swift is now published, and the latest 
volume maintains the standard set by the general editor, Temple 
Scott, from the outset. His fellow-labourer, Mr. Dennis, has spared 
ho pains to render this edition of ‘Gulliver's Travels’ as complete 
and satisfactory as possible.” —Atheneum. § 

“Mr. Dennis is quite justified in his boast of now first giving us 
a complete and trustworthy text.’—IManchester Guardian. 














Vols. I. and II., 5s. each. 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological order. Translated 
into English by EVELYN 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. In 4 vols. 

“ Mr. Shuckburgh has done a great service in giving to English 
readers the wholly admirable translation of Cicero's letters, of which 
the first two volumes are now before us. To say it is scholarly would 
be inadequate. It is that and something more than that, it is an 
excellent piece of literary work. Fidelity to the original is combined 
With easy idiomatic English in a really remarkable degree. He ac- 
complishes the feat of making us forget that we are reading a trans- 
lation, It is brilliant work.’—Academ We 

“No other writings known to us ‘bring the ancient world so 
vividly before the modern as the letters of Cicero...... There are no 
letters superior, if indeed there are any equal, to Cicero’s in vividness, 
in picturesque, in concentration of thought and felicity of phrase.” 

pectin —Daily News, 





J. NISBET AND C0.’S LIST. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., Second Edition. 

“This is an instructive book; thoughtful, acute....attractive by reason of its 
sincerity.” Times. 

“ A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 

“Mi. Ruskin’s admirers will feel indebted to Mr. Hobson for so thorough and 
sympathetic a study and exposition of the splendid ideals of one of the leading 
minds of our time.”—Leeds Mercury. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “Cromwell’s Own,” &c, 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s, net. 


“Most skilfully and powerfully written.”—Ltterature. 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an admirably thoughtful biography 
..-.told with no little discrimination and skill.”—Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet been 
written, and itisa book which will not soon be superseded.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian wovement....faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectutor. 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room. 
Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“4 delightful book....very entertaining and valuable.”— World, 
+> 99 


“A most delightful aud valuable book.”—Manchester Guardian, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 
By J. RENDEL HARRIS. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ This concise but Intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”—Spectator. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 





At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


Of this book the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
says i— 


‘* .....Perhaps the most remarkable record 
is that of JANICE MEREDITH, 
which within three months sas 
reached 200,000 copies.” 


JANICE MEREDITH 


Is an Historical Novel dealing with the American War of Indo- 
pendence, and is of peculiar interest during the struggle between 
the Transvaal and England. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


The True History of the War.—Part I. 


BEING THE 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 


FROM THE 


GENERAL COMMANDING-IN-GHIEF 


THE FORCES IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Reprinted from “The London Gazette ” 


Of JANUARY 26th. 1500, in a convenient form for binding with future issues. 
NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
HARRISON and SONS, Publishers of Zhe London Gazette, 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 


c0’s PUBLICATIONS 





THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 16 Portraits and a Map, Bs. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF MERCHANT ADVENTURERS <a INTO HUDSON’S BAY. Compiled from the 
Company's Archives ; from Diplomatic Documents and State Papers of France and England; from the Narratives of Factors and Traders; and frow many 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With an Introduction by 


LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, 


Accounts and Memoirs. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Portrait, 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G. S., F.S.A., Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” “The Sacred City of 


the Ethiopians,” &c., and 


rs. THEODORE BENT. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” &c, 


To be compieted in 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


Published to-day.—-Vol. III.—THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, with 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, crown 8vo, és, 


SPECT ATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million....The work 
is worthy of theauthor of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for ‘the F lag.’” 

PUNCH.—“Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and illumines as with torch- 
ight the field on which opened Pitt’s long struggle with Napoleon.” 

SALTCH.—“Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in 


the highest sense of the term....Those who are acquainted with his earlier work 
will tind in this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, the 
same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawin 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“Mr. Fitchett has a gift for depicting action that 
is Homeric in its power.” 


THE FOURTH AND LAST VOLUME— 
WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA, with 16 Portraits and 10 Plans, will be published shortly. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR :— 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown Svo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—*‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature 
produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes. 
The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory. 

.-. The book cannot but taks the reader by storm wherever it finds him.” 





FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Seconp Epinoy, 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marl 
borough, crown 8vo, 6s. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—* This is the second volume of the series which bas 
achieved one of the greatest literary successes of our time....Asa gift-boek, or as 
a book to take up and read at odd moments, or to devour ata prolonged sitting’ 
this book has few equals.” 





JUST PUBLISHED.—In 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, crown Svo, 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN 
HISTORY AND LETTERS. 


By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Pitcairn. Large crown §Svo, 7s. 6d. 
The volume includes y representative men of various professions, and 
each calling has been deal by an expert writing with full knowledge of his 
subject. 
GUARDIAN.—* Miss Pitcairn 1s very much to be thanked for this volume, 
which consists of papers by experts In their respective subjects—experts, more- 
over, who use considerable freedom of speech and eschew mere conventionalism.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. each. 
NOW READY.—With Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the First Editions, and 
8 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

Vol. IV—THE PROFESSOR, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE; 
and POEMS by Cuan.orre, EMILY, and ANNE Bronvé, and the Rev. 
PATRICK BRONTE, &c. With a Pr e by Mrs. vptecrete WaRD. 

GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Hur y Ward is a critic of the first order. Never be- 
fore have the Bronté siste: nso a ately placed 80 del lica tely differentiated 
alike from one another and froin oth« their craft. 

#,* Further Vols. will be issued at monthly intervals.—Prospectus on application. 

**A treasure-house of good things.”—MANCHESTER COURIER. 
FOURTH CDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from th 


ATHENZUM.—“ Full of hapy 
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Cornhill Magazine. 
gs, of stories, and of pleasant turns of 














opservation....To write n pleasant book would be to = ite from it, 
which would be manifest . as it is short and amusing from cover to cover, 
ee Really a model to modern writers of diaries for the public.” 
the Rev. W. Pach Il M.A., Canon Resident ary of Cante <a em. g 
of “ Law and Go *9 sm in Relig P, ae lition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SUBJECTS :—Confessiou — A it Holy »—Athanasian Creed. 
Damnation, &c. ; 
TIMES.—* Any one whe bel the Vroad Church party to be altogether ex 
tinct, should turn to ‘Our Pra; Book: Contormity aud Donate nee,’ by Canon 


Page Roberts.” 

SPECTATOR.—* The su t is the comp:ehensiveness of the English Church 
with a epecial reference to those who do not feel thems elves able to accept the 
whole system of dogma.” 








**A charming book.”—DaILy News. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY.—Crown 8ro, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FOLLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethis 
Hardacre,” &c., and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

ATHEN“UM.—“ The book fs charming as a revelation of the character of the 
two delightful people who realise that their own life fs done as far as feeling new 
emotions and new love is concerned, but are still young enough to enter into the 
lives of the younger people who surround them....The method of collaboration 
here adopted seems a new, and {s certainly a highly successful experiment.” 

GUA DIAN.—* An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed 
among novels because it has story and a plot and fictitious characters, all very 
skilfully fitted into an epistolary plan and brought to a happy conclusion. But it 
is more than a novel, inasmuch as it gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming 
little scraps of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and flying commentary 
upon men and manners.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely IlJustrated with Fhobagrerane, Facsinilles, 
Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


3y SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Blogr: 

*,#° Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper Form, with 2 Port 

speare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Sha 
known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 


VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED Cock 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : 
SPECTATOR.—* Mrs. Alfred Cock has now written for the first t 
most agrecably and sympathetically, the Life of a Princess who mu 
one of the really interesting characters of history. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a 

















Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ECT A difficult to say Whether the persona! or the literary 
paper’ are g. But perhaps Mr. Payn’s e rege vache ors will fin 
the most interested readers.... His counsels should smooth the pa the Cob: 


tributor, and, yet more, of ‘the editor.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 





some time Captain 39th Foot and Australian © xplorer : y Mrs. NAPlER 
GEORGE Srv RT. With Portraits and Maps, demy sve, 16s 
SPEAKE _ — Here we have the ideal Australian hero in not are 
fully drawn, a living, admirable, eympathetic Usure....4 not unwort 
of the man.” 


| THE FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY: 









ay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHARLES NEW 
Sc ‘OTT. ‘Revised and arged Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GAZLTTL.—* This remarkable essay we re-welcome, Wi tb 
genuine pleasure, Ali who read it in the edition of 1878 should read it again, an’ 
for this reason—that owing to recent discoveries, much fresh light having bee 


thrown on the history of religions, the essuy has been practically re-written.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 15 Waterloo Plac ace, SW. 
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